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JOE TURNER 
THE BOSS OF THE BLUES 


If you see me comin’, hist your window high, 
Oh, if you see me comin’, hist your window high, 


And if you see me goin’, hang your head and cry. 
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He stands six fect two and weighs 250 pounds, and he was 
born in Kansas City in 1911. He was singing professionally 
at the age of fourteen, and as a bartender at the Sunsct 
Club in Kansas City was shouting the blues to Pete John- 
son’s rolling piano. In 1938 he came into prominence when 
he appeared in one of the great boogie woogie concerts at 
the Carnegie Hall. He has recorded with Joe Sullivan, Art 
y.. Latum and Pete Johnson. He is 
the greatest of the blues shouters 
and his name, of course, is JOE 
TURNER. After a long period of 
obscurity he appears again with this his 
finest recording, made in a couple o. 
sessions, in New York. These are violent, attacking blues, 
never passive. His singing has power and definiteness— 
as if he were driving his voice into your mind. 
The simple, suitable arrangements were made by Ernie 
Wilkins. And the accompaniment is played by a group o 
musicians, several of them also from Kansas City, who 
never for one moment fail to give him the very finest backing. 
This is a great record, and JOE TURNER sings some 
unforgettable music with 
Joe Newman (trumpet), Lawrence Brown (trombone), 
Pete Brown (alto), Frank Wess (tenor), Pete Johnson 
(piano), Freddie Green (guitar), Walter Page (bass) 
Cliff Leeman (drums). 


THE TITLES: 
CHERRY RED; ROLL "EM PETE; I WANT A LITTLE 
GIRL; LOW DOWN DOG; WEE BABY BLUES; YOU’RE 
DRIVING ME CRAZY; HOW LONG BLUES; MORNING 
GLORIES; ST. LOUIS BLUES; PINEY BROWN BLUES 
Recorded 6th and 7th March, 1956 
the record: LONDON JAZK SERIES 12-inch LP 
LTZ-K 15053 


LONDON, 


JAZZ SERIES 


LONDON RECORDS 
division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON S W 9 
Photo: Melody Maker 
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BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 


In this mechanised age of radio, 
television, juke boxes and_ synthetic 
entertainment the outlook does not 
seem very promising for the continua- 
tion of folk music and as far as the 
music of the Negro is. concerned one 
would only expect to find this in the 
most isolated areas in the Deep South. 

However, the younger generation has 
produced one singer who continues the 
traditions of the past in performing the 
long remembered blues, spirituals and 
foik songs in a manner which suggests 
he can be classed with the top line 
singers. Certainly there is no one else 
of his generation to approach Brother 
John Sellers’ calibre as a folk singer. 


GREAT FLOOD 


He was born in Clarkesdale, Missis- 
sippi, in 1924 and one of his earliest 
memories is of the great flood of 1927 
which covered wide stretches of land 
around the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi. At the time he was living 
in a small town called Burdett which 
consisted mainly of shacks and converted 
freight cars together with a timber mill. 
The town was between 30 to 50 miles 
from the river and all that fateful day 
he can recall hearing strange noises in 
the distance and people rushing around 
gathering possessions together. making 
boats, and tending to their animals. “I 
was too young then to understand what 
was happening but around dusk the 
water came and I could hear the cows 
hollering and lowing, horses screaming 
and could see people being carried 
away. It was terrible.” 

After this experience he went to live 
with his godmother in Greenville. 
Mississipvi and was to remain there unti! 
he left for Chicago in 1933. His god- 
mother ran a sporting house and the 
young John had a busy life helping in 
the kitchen, serving the customers and 
running errands, The house was 


by 
JOHN NORRIS 


situated on the edge of the town and 
“being a curious boy and always want- 
ing to know what my elders were doing” 
he used to go into a dive called the 
“Barrelhouse” to hear the blues and 
other songs played on the battered 


piano, 
TOURING SHOWS 


Every Fall after the cotton picking 
was over the touring shows such as Silas 
Greens and the Rabbit Foot would 
travel from town to town and amongst 
the attractions would be a dancing con- 
test which John would invariably win. 
He has a clear memory of these shows: 
“They would start around eight and go 
on to eleven thirty or so with tumbling 
acts and all sorts of things as well as 
the blues shouters. I heard Ida Cox, 
and Ma Rainey with Thomas A. Dorsey 
on piano, the man who wrote many fine 
spirituals. The curtain would pull back 
to reveal a large woman shouting with 
all her might for of course, there were 
no microphones in those days. I don’t 
think I heard Bessie Smith but I was to 
listen to her records later on”. 

One of the first singers on record he 
heard was Leroy Carr. A woman who 
lived nearby:used to “Prison Bound 
Rlues” and “How Long Blues” all day 
long. “It was impossible not to learn it.” 

In 1933 John’s aunt Mrs. Carrie Fer- 
gurson visited his mother in New 
Orleans and stopped off at Greenville on 
the way home to see how her nephew 
was. Being a strict Baptist she did not 
like the environment he was_ being 
brought up in and so took him with her 
to Chicago. Once there he continued 
his studies and used to attend regularly 
at the Ebanizer Baptist Church where 
his aunt had been a member since 1923. 
He also used to go to the Church of 
God in Christ on 43rd street which was 
run by Elder G. P. Pickens. This was 
more to his liking for emphasis was 
placed on the more rhythmical forms of 


service although his aunt did not 
approve of this form of worship at the 
time. The Church was of the tem- 
porary tent kind and it was here he sang 
solo for the first time under the 
encouragement of the pastor. Here also 
he first met Mahalia Jackson, who was 
a great influence on his future career. 
At the time she was singing with a group 
called the Johnson Singers but their 
fervant rhythmic style was not favoured 
by most church-goers. “In actual fact 
Mahalia didn’t really get anywhere until 
“Move On Up A Little Higher” became 
a hit” recalls John. 


ROSETTA THARPE 


He also knew Rosetta Tharpe and it 

was she who encouraged him to further 
his career as a singer. He started by 
singing at revival meetings and religious 
concerts in and around Chicago and then 
in 1943 made his first appearance away 
from the immediate vicinity at a place 
called Glasgow, Kentucky. In 1945 
Rosetta Tharpe persuaded John to go to 
New York and whilst there he made an 
appearance at a Red Cross charity con- 
cert with Josh White, Sammy Price and 
others. Of this concert he says “Josh 
wasn't very hapny because the audience 
was very noisy and, as he had a 
small voice, found it difficult to hold 
their attention. I wasn’t worried 
though because through singing 
in church I had a_ strong voice 
and with Sammy Price playing behind 
me I couldn't help but sing, audience or 
no audience.” He made his first records 
for a subsidiary of the Decca Company 
during this visit, recording “When I Get 
To Heaven I'm Gonna Put On My 
Shoes” and “God's Gonna Sevarate The 
Wheat From The Tare” with Howard 
Wilson on piano. 

Soon after this John Hammond first 
began to show interest in the young 
singer and in 1946 brought him back to 
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CHRIS BARBER 
PLAYS — VOL. Ill 


Trombone: Chris Barber 
Clarinet : Monty Sunshine 


(Available shortly) 


in the Land of Hi-Fi 


Nevertheless/Out Of Nowhere/ 
The Lady Is A Tramp/ 
The Thrill is Gone/ 
Foggy Day/Mountain Greenery/ 

Got My Eyes On You/ 
My Kind Of Love/ 

| Didn’t Know About You/ 
My Sin/Taking A Chance On Love/ 


I've 


12” 


Thriller Rag/Texas Moaner/ 
Sweet Georgia Brown/ 
Bugle Call Rag/ 
Petite Fleur/Wabash Blues 
10” L.P. NIXA NJT 505 


PATTI PAGE 


Love for Sale 
P. EMARCY EJL 1252 


JIMMY RUSHING 
SHOWCASE 
Featuring: Jimmy Rushing; 
Emmett Berry (trumpet); 
Rudy Powell 
(alto sax and clar.); 
Buddy Tate (tenor sax); 
Lawrence Brown(trombone); 

Pete Johnson (piano); 
Freddie Green (guitar); 
Walter Page (bass); 
Jo Jones (drums). 

10” VANGUARD PPT 12016 


You'd Be So Nice 


INTRODUCING 
HELEN MERRILL 


* 
Falling In Love With Love/ 
What’s New/’ 


To/Anything Goes/ 
The End Of A Love Affair/ 
Comes Love/ 
Mountain High, Valley Low 
10° L.P. EMARCY EJT 750 


S Wonderful/ 
ToCome Home 


THE JAZZ GIANTS, VOL. | 
Featuring: Count Basie; Earl 
Hines; Lester Young; Buck 
Clayton; Cozy Cole; 
Coleman Hawkins 
Lester Leaps Again/Destination 
K.C./Blue Moon/Thru For The 
Night/After Theatre Jump/ 
Six Cats And A Prince/ 
Just One More Chance/ 
Father Co-operates 
10” L.P. EMARCY EJT 751 


CLIFFORD BROWN & MAX 
ROACH AT BASIN STREET 
Clifford Brown (trumpet); 
Max Roach (drums); 
Sonny Rollins (tenor sax); 
George Morrow (bass); 
Richie Powell (piano) 
What Is This Thing Called Love?/ 
Love ls A Many Splendored Thing/ 
I'll Remember April/Powell’s 
Prances/Time/The Scene Is 
Clean/Gertrude’s Bounce 
12° L.P. EMARCY EJL 1253 


Johnny Duncan, vocalists 


DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) 


CHRIS BARBER’S 
SKIFFLE GROUP 
with Dick Bishop and 


* 
Can't You Line ‘Em? 


Ruby Braff (trumpet); 
Ellis Larkins (piano) 


Mountain Greenery/Blue Moon 
You Took Advantage Of Me 
| Married An Angel 
7° E.P. VANGUARD EPP 1400! 


* 


Doin’ My Time 
Where Could | Go? 
Gipsy Davy 
7 NIXA NJE 1025 


LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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New York for a concert at the Apollo 
Theatre. On the same bill was the Dizzy 
Gillespie Big Band who were not too 
keen to accompany him. This was the 
first time John had come up against the 
problems of arrangements and of singing 
with a jazz band for until then all his 
singing had been in church or with just 
a piano accompaniment. “All the big 
agents were there to see John Ham- 
mond’s new protege but I only sang 
one number, “Newport News Blues” 
and it didn’t go so well. 

In 1947 he went on a tour of the 
South with Don Archer’s Band but he 
did not enjoy this for the bookings were 
bad, conditions frightful every- 
where they went they came up against 
the fact that the price of everything was 
much higher if you were a musician. 
However, his reputation was increasing 
and in the same year he made some re- 
cordings for Victor under supervision of 
Lester Melrose. The tunes recorded were 
“Farewell Work Life”, “Sidetrack and 
Mainline Blues”, “Play Around With 
My Head” (this is actually “Since My 
Baby Left Me” but Melrose got muddled 
with the titles) and “Mamma What You 
Gonna Do” accompanied by James 
Clark on piano with guitar, bass and 
drums. 


FOUR SPIRITUALS 


Later in the same year he recorded 
four spirituals for a small Chicago label 
called Miracle. The tunes’ were 
“Precious Lord”, “Just A Little While”, 
“Move On Up A Little Higher” and “All 
These ‘Days Are The Beginning Of 
Sorrow” with piano, vibraharp, bass 
and drums. 

In 1950, when Big Bill Broonzy went 
to Europe, Frank Holestien, the manager 
of the Blue Note in Chicago, tried 
Lonnie Johnson, Muddy Waters, Mem- 
phis Minnie and Tampa Red as a re- 
placement on the suggestion of Studs 
Turkel but without any success. Mem- 
phis Minnie simply said, “This ain't no 
place for me” and so as John puts it “As 
a last resort they tried me’. He was an 
instant success and the reason was quite 
simple. “You see I sing all kinds of 
songs whereas the others could only sing 
the blues”. He worked there from 
December to May and used to include 
in his programme most evenings “Two 
Little Fishes and Five Loaves of Bread” 
because a priest used to come in, give 
him a tip and listen to that one number. 

This engagement was a turning point 
in his career for from then on he did 
fewer and fewer religious engagements 
and since 1952 has done none at all. This 
does not mean he no longer sings any 
spirituals or gospel songs but his work 
is centred on night clubs and concerts 
throughout the U.S.A. and Canada. One 
of his outstanding memories was _ his 
appearance at the Tanglewood Festival 
in 1954 with Sonny Terry. 

In 1954 his recording career received 
added impetus when he was signed by 
Vanguard Records. The first session, in 
the company of Ruby Braff, Sir Charles 
Thompson, Freddy Green, Walter Page 
and Jo Jones, was not verv successful. 
Neither John nor some of the musicians 
were very happy plaving with each other 
and there was no inner communication 
between the two which is so essential. 
The results sounded thin and had little 
conviction, 


The second session was a totally dif- 
ferent story however, for John had a 
much greater say in the choice of tunes 
and the interpretation of them. The 
accompaniment of Sonny Terry on 
harmonica and Johnny Johns on guitar 
was a particularly happy choice for they 
provide a strong and important second 
voice to the singing. A gambling ballad, 
a play song, a marching song, a gospel 
song, spirituals and blues are all to be 
heard on this LP (Vanguard VRS 7022), 
a record which gives a far better indica- 
tion of John Sellers’ capabilities than did 
the first. From the opening notes of 
“Jack O’Diamonds” this is immadiately 
noticeable. There is much more feeling 
and the even level of the voice_on the 
earlier session, with its added sophisti- 
cation, is completely absent. His version 
of “Jack O’Diamonds” is an original 
interpretation and is taken at a slower 
tempo than the classic recording by 
Blind Lemon Jefferson and Sonny 
Terry's harmonica background takes on 
a very sinister mood. In his years in the 
country and in the city John has 
absorbed many different influences 
which make it unnatural for him to sing 
in the country Mississippi style. There 
is no doubt that he can do so but he 
says “That’s not the way I feel the 
music and you’ve got to sing the way 
you feel.” 


DIFFERENCE IN STYLE 


This difference in style of delivery is 
more noticeable in the blues. Two of 
them, “Everyday I Have The Blues” and 
“When I’ve Been Drinkin’” are dedi- 
cated to their composers Memphis 
Slim and Big Bill Broonzy who are both 
good friends of John’s. He does not 
sound so relaxed on these as on “I Love 
You Baby” which he wrote himself and 
which seems to have more conviction 
and punch, It is in the classic twelve 
bar form and is a typical story of a 
man who although very much in love, 
wants to break away from his woman 
because she is no good: 

I love you baby but I hate your 
lowdown ways, 

Yes, I love you baby but I hate your 
lowdown ways, 

Gonna leave you baby one of these old 
rainy days 

I lay awake all night listening to the 
freight train pass my door, 

I lay awake all night long listen to the 
freight train pass my back door, 

I wender where all people, where shall 
I go. 

You been cheating, lying and drinking 
this no good wine. 

Yeah, You beén cheating, lying and 
drinking this old no good wine, 

You ain't even got the sense to stop 
before you lose your mind. 

I love you baby guess I always will, 

Yes, I love you baby, guess I always will, 

I can’t help but share these old grimy 
tears. 

Included in this LP is a play song 
called “Sally Go Round The Sunshine” 
which John used to sing in his child- 
hood. “In the late afternoon we used to 
form a circle with a girl in the middle 
singing this song and she would choose 
the one she wanted.”— 

‘She asked her beau now will you take 
my hand, 

He said “I will take your hand but I 
must be in demand,” 
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Oh, Sally go round the sunshine, Sally 
go round the sun, 

Sally go round the sunshine every 
afternoon.’ 

The melody is very catchy and the 
simple Ivrics and theme are of the kind 
that children can sing and understand 
very quickly. 

The two spirituals “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I’ve Seen” and “Lonesome 
Road” are both sung very slowly and 
simply but the undercurrent of intense 
feeling can be felt immediately and 
proves that although he may have given 
up working for religion his feelings in 
that field are no weaker. More typical 
of the type of singing heard in the 
Church of God in Christ is the exhilarat- 
ing rhythmic gospel song written by 
himself called “Let Us Run”. Here is 
yet another example of the type of 
exhortation to the way of Christ made 
so popular by such singers as Mahalia 
Jackson and Sister Rosetta Tharpe and 
their influence on John is very noticeable 
in this number. The story of Sampson’s 
temptation and downfall is told with 
an exciting chorus both before and after 
the verse — 

‘Let us run while the sun is shining, we 
got to run on in His name, 

Let us run while the sun is shining, we 
got to run on in Jesus’ name, 
Run while the sun is shining we got 

to run on in His name, 
For when rain falls we can’t run, when 
storm rises can’t run, 
When wind blows we can’t run, 
We got to run on in Jesus’ name.’ 

Perhaps the most outstanding tune is 
“Great Day” a marching song shouting 
exultation at the fact that slavery is 
over — 

‘Great day, great day, the people's 
marching free, great day.’ 

Throughout this number a tambourine 
is played by John which gives added 
colour and atmosphere and the shouting 
leader and response form builds up to 
an exciting climax. 

The fine accompaniment of Sonny 
Terry and Johnny Johns adds consider- 
ably to the quality of the music all 
the time providing a perfect counter- 
part for Brother John’s powerful singing. 


AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC 

It is certainly very fortunate that in 
Brother John Sellers there is a singer 
who is continuing to sing the authentic 
folk music of his people and who has 
not rejected the influence of the past. 
Yet at the same time he has successfully 
combined the better elements of later 
trends with these traditions. It must 
be remembered though, that only half 
of his appearances are to sing folk 
music for the number of establishments 
having a folk music policy are not that 
many. Because of this he also has to 
sing types of music that are far inferior 
and in which he has little interest in 
order to make a living. Let us hope that 
his opportunities to sing the music he 
loves do not get fewer although recent 
trends seem to point this way. What is 
of varticular interest and was the same 
with some of the most famous folk 
singers is his ability to sing equally well 
a wide variety of songs. Given the right 
encouragement and environment there 
is no reason why Brother John Sellers 
should not take his place with the other 
great folk singers. 
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GEORGE ORENDORF 


—QUALITY SERENADER— 


PART I!—Los Angeles 


Orendorf and Hamp _ joined _ the 
Quality Serenaders when the band was 
playing at Mike Lyman’s Club Alabam. 
Lyman has a_ group of successful 
restaurants today and in the one in 
Hollywood he _ occasionally features 
jazz. Joe Venuti had a group there for 
some time. 

From the Club Alabam, the Quality 
Serenaders moved to the Nightingale, 
across the street from the Ranch Club, 
an after hours spot, where Papa Mutt 
Carey, Kid Ory, Ed Garland, Budd Scott 
and others played their authentic New 
Orleans jazz. 

Around this time Frank Sebastian 
bought the Nightingale and renamed it 
the Little Cotton Club. Jazz was jump- 
ing on the West Coast, so Sebastian 
bought a great barn of a building near 
by and after elaborate redecoration 
opened it as Sebastian’s New Cotton 


BERTA WOOD 


with Paul Howard's Quality 
Serenaders on the band stand. 

Fats Waller, Ivy Anderson (she sang 
with the band) and many other famous 
names were to come to the Cotton Club. 
Louis Armstrong played an extended 
engagement there and_ film _ stars 
frequented it nightly. There were rows 
of dusky chorus girls, and singers and 
dancers in a lavish floor show that was 
built around jazz music. Something 
happened every moment, for those were 
the days when jazz was a spectacular 
production. 

When people stopped dancing jazz lost 
most of its popularity, following and 
financial reward. Why the _ boppers 
would want, out of perverseness, to cut 
themselves off from three quarters of 
their following is a_ bit difficult to 
fathom. 

Youngsters, and adults too, get tired of 
sitting in theatres watching films; sitting 
in automobiles; sitting watching tele- 
vision; sitting in offices; and sitting in 
clubs just listening to jazz. 

It is healthy and fun and it lifts the 
spirit to get up and dance. The pro- 


PAUL HOWARD’S QUALITY SERENADERS. 
at the Montmartre. Left to right: Lawrence Brown, Harvey Brooks, Geo. Orendorf, Earl Thompson, Lionel Hampton, Charlie Lawrence, 
Thomas Valentine, Lloyd Reese, James ‘Tuba Jack’ Jackson, Paul Howard. 
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longed stasis of the human body may be 
a strong contributing factor to the 
present rock and roll dance craze. Be- 
cause beat and rhythm seem to be the 
main attraction, good dance bands play- 
ing good jazz may get a toehold again 
and become popular as they once were. 
Hamp had left the Quality Serenaders 
during the Little Cotton Club engage- 
ment and the original drummer, “Tin 
Can” Allen had returned, but he died 
during the New Cotton Club engage- 
ment and Hamp returned to the band. 
1 left out a story about the Nightin- 
gale club engagement. Orendorf said 
that, although jazz was popular and 
appreciated for its entertainment value, 
very few people really understood what 
jazz was all about and the musicians 
always had an eye open for people who 
understood what they were doing — 
people who dug what they were playing. 
He said that he was pleased when a 
fellow danced by one night and said, 
“Play something like Louis Armstrong”. 
Orendorf said that he and the band did 
their best and the fellow liked it so well 
he brought his entire band the next night 
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LES HITE COTTON CLUB BAND 1931. 


Back Row: Charlie Jones (tnr); Luther ‘Sonny’ Graven (tmb); Geo. Orendorf, Louis Armstrong (tpts); Henry Prince (pno); Les Hite (alto); Harvey 


Brooks (pno). Front: Bill Perkins (gtr); Harold Scott (tot); Lionel Hampton (drs); Joe 


to hear them. It was Ben Pollack who 
was playing at Venice Beach, and whose 
band at that time featured a promising 
clarinettist by the name of Benny Good- 
man. 

The Quality Serenaders played at the 
New Cotton Club for two prosperous 
and exciting years. They were followed 
by the Vernon Elkins band, Elkins, 
according to Orendorf being a strong 
trumpet player without much swing. He 
was from the West Coast and played 
something like Henry Busse. 


VICTOR RECORDINGS 

After Paul Howard and his Quality 
Serenaders left the New Cotton Club, 
Howard reshuffled the band = and 
organized the group that made the 
famous Victor recordings. They were 
playing at the Kentucky Club and one 
night they observed a stranger who did 
not look like the ordinary night club 
patron. They tagged him as a prohibi- 
tion agent, poor maligned fellow, where- 
as he was in reality a scout from the 
recording studios and it was through 
him that the band signed the contract to 
make the Victor recordings. 

The Quality Serenaders next played at 
the smart and expensive Montmartre in 
Hollywood. These were the days when 
Hollywood boulevard was the hub of 
the film colony and before it had gone 
to pot. Today Hollywood boulevard 
is cluttered with souvenir stalls, flam- 
boyant drug stores, tourist lunch coun- 
ters, orange drink stands on the side- 
walks and untidv factory outlet stores 
with merchandise piled onto the 


sidewalks. Most of the expensive shops 
have moved to Beverly Hills. 
Orendorf said that the Quality 
Serenaders also played during the lunch 
hour at the Montmartre. They played 
for Mae Murray and many film stars. 
Garbo came, wearing dark glasses and 
sat behind the bandstand and had lunch. 


LES HITE BAND 

Early in 1930 when the depression 
knocked the country for a staggering 
loop, the Quality Serenaders broke up. 
Elkins was ill, so Orendorf took his 
place playing trumpet at the Cotton 
Club, with Louis Armstrong fronting the 
band. Everything gets a bit mixed here 
with the Quality Serenaders disbanding. 
Elkins ill and some of his musicians 
being reshuffled as a part of the Les 
Hite band. Sebastian wanted Leon 
Herriford to take over the Elkins band 
but Herriford did not want to do it. 
Sebastian then asked Les Hite to take 
the band over but Les had a band of 
his own. Hamp was with Orendorf in 
the Elkins band and Louis Armstrong 
was a special attraction who did not play 
with the band. except in specialty num- 
bers. Les Hite, Franz Jackson and 
Reginald Jones played with Elkins. 
Reginald is the brother of Reunald 
Jones, Basie’s first trumpet man. 

Les Hite had a nine or ten piece band 
of his own and also, along with Law- 
rence Brown played with Curtis 
Meseby’s Blue Blowers, but Sebastian 
finally persuaded him to take over the 
Eklins band at the Cotton Club. In 
doing so, Les reshuffled his own band 
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Bailey (bass); Marvin Johnson (alto). 


and hired Orendorf, Lawrence Brown 
and Hamp from the Elkins band. When 
Les hired Harvey Brooks to play piano 
he had a sizeable chunk of the Quality 
Serenaders band. 


FIRST RECORDS 

Orendorf said that the first four sides 
Louis Armstrong made with the Sebas- 
tian Cotton Club band were made with 
the Elkins band three weeks before that 
band broke up and were not made with 
the Les Hite band. They are Charlie 
Lawrence’ arrangements and it was pro- 
bably Sebastian who changed the name 
from Elkins to Les Hite on the record 
label; preferring publicity for his current 
band rather than for one which had 
disbanded. 

To straighten us out a_ bit, the 
personnel of the Louis Armstrong 
Cotton Club Okeh recordings is: Louis 
Armstrong, George Robert Orendorf 
(tpts); Lawrence Brown (tmb); Marshall 
Roval (alto/clt); Les Hite (alto); Franz 
Jackson (tnr); Jimmy Prince (pn); Ceele 
Burke (banio/gtr); Lionel Hampton 
(dr/vibes); Bill Bailey (ban). 

Depression or not, the Cotton Club 
stayed in business and many West Coast 
musicians played in the bands there, 
among them Arcima Taylor, Marvin 
Johnson, Feppy, Wesley and Henry 
Prince; and James Porter, trumpet player 
with the early Charlie Lawrence group. 
Porter was teased by Louis Armstrong 
because he looked so much like King 
Oliver but he had an excellent reputation 
among musicians as a trumpet player 
because King Oliver sent for him to~ 
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come to Chicago after Louis left to go 
with Fletcher Henderson. Porter went 
around showing the telegram, but he 
didn’t go! 

Lloyd Reese who played alto with the 
Quality Serenaders, Orendorf described 
as being like Benny Carter in style, al- 
though Charlie Lawrence was his inspir- 
ation. Reese now has a studio in Los 
Angeles and teaches all instruments. 
Far! Thompson, the great Quality band 
trumpet player, who joined the band at 
the same time as Reese, met his death 
changing a tyre in the highway when he 
was sideswiped by another automobile. 


LEON RENE 

Through Orendorf Charlie 
Lawrence | learned that Leon René lives 
here in Los Angeles and that he is still 
active. Orendorf recognized René in the 
Pictorial History of Jazz book. He is 
holding the megaphone in the photo- 
graph of the Buddy Petit band (p.12). 
The rest of the group as given me by 
Johnny St. Cyr and Sidney Desvigne 
being Edmond Hall, Eddie Wood (drs); 
George Washington (tmb); Buddy Mana- 
day (bjo): Chester Zardis (bass). 

The Buddy Petit musicians came to 
Covington, Louisiana, René’s home town, 
and he played piano with them in 
several engagements in Covington and 
the surrounding countryside. I talked 
with René who told me that Petit was 
very melodic, and could play blues out 
of this world and had a real ‘gut’ style. 
He told of playing for white affairs and 
that the coloured people for miles 
around would walk into town to stand 
outside and listen. He said that the 
Petit band had an electric effect on the 


people in the small Louisiana towns and 
everybody came out to see them as they 
would “have come out to see _ the 
President. 

René became an Ascap member back 
in the days when a song writer had to 
have six hit tunes to get in. At present 
time a songwriter need have only one 
minor song to become a member. He 
and his brother Otis wrote “Sleepy Time 
Down South’, Louis Armstrong’s theme 
these many years. He also wrote “Honey 
Jump”, “When the Swallows Come Back 
To Capistrano”, “Give Me Texas”, “I 
Lost My Sugar In Salt Lake City”, and 
produced his own show, Lucky Day, in 
which Rochester and Rex Ingram had 
parts. He has written for films, compos_ 
ing “Dusty Road” and the theme for a 
Nelson Eddy film and music for a film 
in which Lena Horne, Bill Robinson and 
Mae Johnson appeared. The Exclusive 
record label was his and he has another 
one at the present time called Class. He 
now has-a music publishing business and 
manages rhythm and blues singers 
occasionally. He has been in California 
since 1923. 


PEPPY PRINCE 

At the end of the interview with Oren- 
dorf, Reppy Prince stopped in and 1 
heard delightful stories of the Prince 
boys, Lawrence Brown and his brother 
Harold when they were very young and 
growing up in Pasadena. ‘There were 
tales of slipping out of bedroom windows 
when they were supposed to be sleeping 
and of rolling automobiles down the 
street for two blocks before they dared 
start the motor. 

Lawrence Brown’s father was a minis- 
ter who did not look with favor upon 


his sons playing jazz music in night 
clubs. Once an acquaintance stopped 
him on the street and asked, ‘Didn't I see 
your son, Lawrence playing trombone 
last night?” and the Reverend said, 
“You must be mistaken. My son was in 
ed last night.” 

Preston “Peppy” Prince plays drums; 
Henry Prince plays piano; Wesley Prince 
played with Oscar Moore and Nat Cole 
in the original King Cole trio; Harold 
Brown plays piano and organ around 
Los Angeles. 


RECORDED WITH T-BONE 

Orendorf, of recent years, has made 
some recordings with T-Bone Walker and 
a few rhythm and blues things. He also 
made a very few commercial recordings 
with Ceele Burke and Charlie Lawrence. 
He was in the army for a year and 
played in the army band and its smaller 
dance and show bands. He now works in 
the post office and plays with the Elks 
band and does occasional gigs. He has a 
gold union card which means he has 
been a union member for thirty years, 
does not have to pay union dues, and is 
a life member. He has also served on 
the board of the union. 

Orendorf has the characteristics of a 
gentle philosopher. He takes time to 
consider carefully and when he quietly 
delivers a finished opinion it is solid as a 
rock and you can depend heavily on it. 
He wants to be meticulously accurate 
and I do not believe he could be forced 
to say an unkind word about anyone. 

I asked Orendorf if he would consider 
playing steadily with a jazz band, if jazz 
became popular again as it once was. 

He said, “Yes, I would.” 


‘FATS’ 


FUN AND RHYTHM WITH 
WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


I’m sorry I made you cry; You’re the picture (I’m the frame); 
A rhyme for love; Havin’ a ball; Hate to talk about myself; 
Spreadin’ rhythm around; I ain’t got nobody; Kiss me with your eyes; 
Oooh! Look-a there, ain’t she pretty?; 
To a sweet pretty thing DLP//38 
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The genius that was Art Tatum is no 
more—his sudden death after a six day 
illness on November Sth last has robbed 
the world of a great pianist, and jazz of 
one of its foremost exponents. Born in 
Toledo, Ohio. in 1910, he studied violin 
for a number of years before taking up 
the piano. He made his public debut as 
Adelaide Hall’s accompanist in 1932. He 
then had a succession of jobs in New 
York, playing theatre, night-club, and 
recording dates. The most significant of 
these was probably his spell at the Three 
Deuces in Chicago—for many years a 
strong-hold of progressive jazz-minded 
pianists—in 1935. Two years later he 
was playing in Hollywood, where he 
made one of his comparatively rare 
band recordings. 

In 1938 he made a brief visit to En- 
gland, playing a series of music hall 
dates; from contemporary reports he 
does not appear to have been acclaimed 
with the enthusiasm which one would 
have expected. During his stay in this 
country he became an habitue of the 
Paradise and Shim-Sham Clubs, both 
famous haunts of musicians after-hours. 
He also played a short date at the Savoy. 
where my spies reported that he “sent” 
the normally rather stiff-shirted audience 
with a particularly alluring style of piano 
music. _ 


THE QUICKNESS OF THE HAND 


Art Tatum was a shy, unassuming 
person, who had a great sense of 
humour. He was not, as many people 
think, completely blind (the result of an 
accident in his youth). His capacity for 
lager beer was prodigious. and he would 
consume it almost continuously without 
visible effect. Veteran drummer Ben 
Edwards. who was fortunate enough to 
meet and play with him during his visit 
to these shores, tells me that he was a 
truly dynamic, breath-taking performer 
his technique was so great that in some 
“up-tempo” numbers his fingers moved 
faster than the eye could follow them, 
but the ear told one that every semi- 
quaver was there. 

Perhavs too much has been written 
about Tatum’s technique—certainly his 
opponents have seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity to attack him on this score, whilst 
failing to relate his skill at the keyboard 
to the onening-up of what might almost 
be described as new horizons of imovro- 
visation in the realms of jazz. Rudi 
Blesh writes in “Shining Trumpets”: of 
Wilson and Tatum: “ Their work, 
like Ellington’s band music, is a string 
of effects. a thoroughly shallow piece of 
showmanship. There is no logical con- 
tinuity in this musical hash . . . their 
playing . . . is a musical sampler cross- 
stitched with runs and filigrees, grace 
notes and trills . . .”. I suppose that in 
Mr. Blesh’s eyes it is just too bad that 
Art did not sit down and ape Jelly Roll 


GERALD LASCELLES 


The Genius of 


ART TATUM 


Morton and Pine Top Smith, so that the 
traditions of piano jazz as construed in 
1920 could still be faithfully portrayed 
in 1950. The purist critic can be forgiven 
for approaching Art’s music with an 
initial suspicion; too much technique for 
its own sake has been exploited in jazz. 
especially during the period when Tatum 
first caught the public eye. Perhaps it 
was this early display of technique which 
blinded the eyes of some critics to his 
fantastic jazz sense, although it is sig- 
nificant to note that even today con- 
troversy and disagreement is likely to 
enter into any discussion of his work. 

Tatum’s style is as unique as it is 


* fabulous. Along with Fats Waller and 


Earl Hines he forms the figurehead of 
the solo school from which virtually all 
contemporary piano styles have been 
derived. He seems to have been exnosed 
to remarkably few influences himself— 
mainly that of Fats, with a little touch 
of Earl more discernable in some of 
his recent work. Tatum is essentially a 
solo pianist, who seldom graced his 
records with even bass and drums. The 
notable exceptions to this rule were the 
eight tracks he recorded for Decca in 
1941, with a small band featuring Joe 
Thomas and Ed Hall, with some vocals 
by Joe Turner. In the latter part of his 
life, he submitted to some of Norman 
Granz’s experimental ideas in recorded 
jazz, making successful sessions in com- 
pany with Lionel Hampton and Roy 
Eldridge. He is generally more subdued 
when playing in company with other 
musicians, and from the evidence in my 
own collection I would confidently say 
that he feels happier on his own. 


DIFFERENT APPROACH 

Tatum’s approach to piano playing is 
quite unlike that of any other pianist I 
have ever heard. I think it was the late 
Professor Sir Percy Buck who once said 
of him “ .. . the greatest right hand 
since Pachmann.” This comment goes a 
long way to explain the different ap- 
proach to which I have just referred. 
Apart from the limits normally dictated 
by technical ability, Tatum discarded the 
conventional chording one hears in jazz 
piano playing; in its place he has substi- 
tuted an open-handed right hand tech- 
nique whose only limitation seems to be 
the number of notes actually built into 
the keyboard. By opening up the 
harmony more widely than anyone else 
has, he allows himself tremendous scope 
for accenting the vital notes he wishes to 
bring out in each passage. His use of 
right hand chords is purely incidental, 
and he carefully does not rely on them 
to provide emphasis where most pianists 
do. This approach leaves him free to 
throw the theme from the top to the 
bottom of the piano with unrestricted 
thought and a lurking left hand which 
is always ready to snatch a leaf from its 


partner's book. That left hand of his. 
possibly provides the key to the whole 
mystery of his exquisite playing. It is 
always ready and willing to provide firm 
chorded rhythm of a sort which none 
have equalled, and yet it is equally happy 
to break away from the conventional 
bass part and enjoy a chase up to the 
top reaches of the piano. When this 
happens there is no hiatus in the beat, 
and a whip-lash run will restore the 
errant hand to its proper role before the 
listener has had time to appreciate fully 
what is taking place. 

His saucy interpretations of a few well 
known classic pieces (Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” is the best known) 
provide another insight into his musical 
personality, which has never shied away 
from the unconventional or the im- 
possible. Incidentally I am nearly willing 
to back my memory to assert that he was 
the first iazzman to introduce outside 
themes into his variations—a lead which 
has since been firmly taken up by the 
modernists in their over-complicated 
ramblings. 


HIS INFLUENCE 
Tatum’s influence on pianists who 
came after has been widespread. It is 
interesting to note how little his style 
has changed since he made his first 
record in 1933, when he was truly twenty 
years ahead of his time. The phenome- 
non of his attack soon spread amongst 
the discerning pianists of those days, and 
Teddy Wilson was not long in absorbing 
the fundamentals of this open style, 
albeit with more frills added. To quote 
more up-to-date examples, both Garner 
and Peterson borrow extensively from the 
Tatum formula. Peterson has _ unfort- 
unately developed some _ unfortunate 
mechanical tricks and an_ unfeeling 
rhythm which is a travesty of the style 
which the master played. Garner, on the 
other hand, revels in the right handed 
frippery which Tatum enjoys so much, 
but lacks sadly the bass part which should 
support it. To my mind, the most sig- 
nificant association is with Bud Powell. 
the most driving of the modern school of 
pianists. His technique must be almost on 
a par with Tatum’s, although his rhyth- 
mic prowess is, by comparison, weak. 
The same open style, with complete 
interchange between the two hands, is 
again evident, and I believe that, with 
little retreat from his present standpoint, 
Powell could well take over the gap 
which has been left in the “avant-garde” 
of piano vlayers bv the demise of Art 
Tatum. Unfortunately Bud seems to have 
an uncompromising addiction to the 
modern school of jazz, and it seems 
doubtful whether such a hope could ever 
be realised. 
Amongst the white nianists, both Mel 
Powell and André Previn have adopted 
continued on page 36 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


55. LEECAN AND COOKSEY 

Max Vreede of the Netherlands has 
sent some first-hand information on 
these records, for which I am _ very 
grateful. First of all, he points out that 
Cooksey’s Christian name is Robert, not 
Richard as I gave it. Full details of 
Victor 20251 are as follows: 
Bobby Leecan—Robert Cooksey: Black 


Cat Bone Blues (composer, Robert 
Cooksey) (take -1) and Dirty Guitar 
Blues (Bobbie Leecan) take -2). 

I omitted to mention two other 
Victors under Leecan’s name (exact 
titling uncertain): 

Blue Harmonica Vi 20768 


Don’t Let Your Head Hang Low 
Ain't She Sweet Vi 20958 
Royal Palm Blues is 

Washboard Cut Out, on HMV B.5398, 
is from take -1. 

John R. T. Davies has reported two 
“takes” each of the Dixie Jazzers Wash- 
board Band's “Kansas City Shuffle”, 
“Black Cat Bone” on various issues; 
since these have apparently not been 
simultaneously played against each other 
by S.A.C., and since Teagarden specialist 
Howard Waters has discovered that in at 
least some cases the numerals following 
the matrix number on Pathe and Perfect 
issues are not take numbers, I reserve 
judgment as to whether or not these are 
alternate takes. 

Max also points out the following 
additional items of interest: 

Martin and Robert: Harmonica, guitar. 

with vocal chorus. (c. March 1927). 


22052-51-53 “Dollar Blues” (Martin- 
Robert) Brunswick 7007. 
22059-60-61 ““Hock My Shoes” (Martin- 


Robert) Brunswick 7007. 

Cooksey and Watson: Robert Cooksev. 
El Watson, harmonica duet. May 7. 
1928. 

bve-43952- “El 
“Victor 21440 (rev., 


Watson’s Fox Chase” 
El Watson) 


63. DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Sooner or later, anyone who tries to 
prepare a complete numerical catalogue 
of a particular record label is almost 
sure to discover at least one case of two 
or more different couplings for the 
same catalogue number. Never a dull 
moment in this game! The following 
ijnown cases, many of which are in my 
own or in friends’ collections, will 
serve to illustrate the various types of 
duplication which have so far been de- 
tected. 

1. Alternate Takes. This is the simplest 
case, and the most frequent. Normally 
it would not be considered in this light, 
but strictly speaking it certainly is a 
case of issuing different versions (in this 


case, different “takes” of the same matrix 
of the same composition by the same 
artist) on different pressings of the same 
catalogue number, This subject has 
previously been discussed in this column. 


2. Changed Label Credits. Occasionally, 
the versions (disregarding alternate 
takes) and the artists are the same, but 
alternations are made in tune title, com- 
poser, or artist credit. I have two copies 
of Paramount 12017, by Alberta 
Hunter. The B title is “Someone Else 
Will Take Your Place”; on one copy, 
the composer credit is “David Warfield” 
and on the other copy it is “Robert M. 
Warfield”. Similarly, the A side of one 
copy of Ida Cox’s Paramount 12044 
reads “Graveyard Blues”, while on an- 
other copy it reads “Graveyard ‘Dream 
Blues”. 

Dan Mahony has two copies of Har- 
mony 808-H. Titles are: 

147419-2 “Come West, Little Girl, Come 
West” 

147418-3 “Let's Do It” (Let’s Fall In 
Love). 

One copy is credited to Frank Mater 
Accomp. by His Collegians, and the 
second to Rudy Vallee and his Connec- 
ticut Yankees; the Columbia files show 
that the Mater pseudonym was used on 


the first pressings, label credit being 
altered to Vallee two months after 
release. 


3. Different or remake matrices, titles 
and artists being the same. 

Again, Dan Mahony to the rescue. 
with two copies of Art Tatum’s Decca 
155. The original pressing couples 
“Moonglow” (matrix 38387-A) and 
“Emaline” (matrix 38390-A); both re- 
corded in August 1934. Later pressings 
of this record coupled “Moonglow” 
(Label: 38387; wax: DLA-1944-A) and 
“Emaline” (Label: 38390; wax: DLA- 
1943-A); these same titles had been re- 
corded again by Tatum in Los Angeles 
on February 22, 1940. 


4. Same tities, but different artist(s). 
Early pressings of Victor 17417 (A side) 
have “Old Folks At Home” (4013). 
Banjo solo by Vess L. Ossman, with 
piano accompaniment. Later pressings 
have this same title (subtitled “With 
Variations”) played by Fred Van Eps— 
Banjo solo; Piano Accompaniment by 
Frank Banta. Banjo solos were quite 
popular during the first world war, and 
a number of Ossman’s popular record- 
ings were later re-made by Van Eps and 
issued with the same catalogue numbers, 
as above; I suppose the Ossman stam- 
pers may have become worn out, and 
to keep up with demand new versions 
had to be cut. 
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CROSS 


5. Different title and artist, one side. I| 
have two copies of Paramount 12043; 
the A side is the same on both “Mis- 
treated Blues” (1420-2) by Alberta 
Hunter, acc. Fletcher Henderson, piano), 
but the B sides are entirely different. On 
one, it is: “I’m Going Away Just to 
Wear You Off My Mind” (1111-1) by 
Alberta) Hunter and Eubie Blake; 
comedy solo, piano acc. On the other 
copy, it is “You Can't Do What My 
Last Man Did” (1469-1), by Anna 
Jones, acc. by Thomas Waller, piano. 
Another example is the famous Okeh 
Laughing Record (Okeh 4678-A). This 
was kept in the catalogue for a good 
many years, with the backing “The 
Gypsy Baron” — Wer Uns_ Getraut; 
Cornet Solo with Orchestra. About 1930, 
however, the poor gypsy baron was 
exiled, and, of all things, “Blue, Turning 
Grey Over You” (W403715-B) by Louis 
Armstrong and his Orchestra was sub- 
stituted on the reverse of the Laughing 
Rizcord, for one of the most fantastic 
“items” in jazz. : 
The Benny Goodman specialist is 
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GEORGE KING 


RHYTHM and BLUES 


—,_an Apologia — 


The artificial, and quite ridiculous, 
struggle between ‘traditional’ and 
‘modern’ jazz has had the effect of 
reducing much of recent jazz-criticism 
to a futile slanging-match, in which the 
main object is the scoring of points 
against the opposite party. One thing, 
however, which seems to be common to 
almost all jazz-critics, is an intensive 
dislike of anything which can. be 
labelled ‘R and B. In some cases this 
dislike seems to border almost on 
monomania—for example, a recent criti- 
cism of Frankie Laine singing with Buck 
Clayton had an utterly svecious remark 
about the vulgarity of ‘R and B’ singers 
dragged into it! Much of this criticism 
is so mechanical, so forced, that it creates 
a strong impression that it is largely 
the result of an induced word- ~association 
—R and B=Vulgarity, and that there is 
very little original thought behind it. 

R and B has now been in existence for 
a good many years, and it is surely time 
that an unbiased examination of it was 
made, an examination free of tedious 
preconceptions and cheap sneers. 


EMPTY BED BLUES? 


The origins of R and B are shrouded 
in’ mystery—so well-known a critic as 
Ernest Borneman has tentatively sug- 
gested that its beginnings should be 
ascribed to Bessie Smiths ‘Empty Bed 
Blues’! It was not until the late ’thirties 
and early ‘forties, however, that the old 
‘Race’ series began to be replaced by 
R and B, and it was only a very few 
years ago that the big American record 
companies realised that almost the entire 
Negro market had been lost to those 
small companies which featured R and B 
musicians and singers. 

At about the same time. the American 
critics woke up to the fact that, while 
they had been going into ecstasies over 
the tortured soul of Charlie Parker, an 
entirely new iazz-form had appeared; a 
jazz-form with which they were com- 
pletely unacquainted and, what was still 
worse, one on which their concert- 
promoting colleagues had little or no 
influence. Their reaction was promot and 
to the point—they condemned absolutely, 
and quickly returned to their study of 
‘Jazz at the Philharmonic’. This attitude 
of complete rejection has been taken over 
wholesale by the great majority of 
English critics, who, following in the 
footsteps of their American counterparts, 
are busily attacking a music whose for- 
mative causes they do not understand, 
and whose very real virtues they do not 
aporeciate. 

The most important of the many 
varying factors that have contributed to 
the emergence of R. and B. is, 
undoubtedly, the vast alteration in the 
social status of the American Negro that 
has taken place over the last thirty years. 
The typical Negro is no longer a southern 
dirt-farmer; he is a city-dweller from 
the north. with a standard of living and 
an education that is very little, if at all, 
different to that of his white fellow- 


citizens. His increasing urban sophistica- 
tion has led to marked changes in his 
musical tastes; he no _ longer, for 
example, likes his love songs really 
‘earthy, he likes them slick, highly 
sophisticated, and neatly disguised with 
double-meanings. Nevertheless, there has 
been no abrupt break with the vast, and 
R. and B. ‘shouting’ is a logical develop- 
ment of the’ urban blues of the “twenties, 
and bears the same relationship to them 
that they bore to the country blues that 
preceded them. 

Make a small experiment—buy a re- 
cord of, for example, the Swallows or 
the Dominoes, play it over several times, 
and really listen to it. You will find that 
beneath the rather silly gimmicks exists 
a tremendous rhythmic vitality and a 


* quite astonishing zest for life; you will 


also find that you are listening to some 
surprisingly good vocalists, who are, at 
times, much nearer to the urban blues- 
singers than the critics would have you 
believe. You will have the experience of 
listening to the red-blooded music of a 
red-blooded people. It is no music for 
the ‘cool’ modern; it is a musical form 
that, like all genuinely negroid jazz, de- 
mands, with a compelling urgency, 
complete surrender to a burning cathar- 
sis of the emotions. 


CRUDITIES 

It is impossible to deny, of course, 
that R. and B. in its vresent form has 
many crudities and imperfections; but 
the responsibility for these lie, to a very 
large extent, on the shoulders of the 
musicians of the ‘cool’ school. These men 
have taken the beat out of the gutless 
‘jazz’ that they produce, and, conse- 
quently, the beat has returned to jazz in 
an over-stated, crude, almost hypnotic. 
form. This over-powerful reaction is an 
entirely natural one, and there is little 
doubt that time will have a mellowing 
effect upon it. 

It is also true that R. and B. is a very 
limited form, capable of very little 
further development; this does nothing 
to recommend it to those critics to whom 
the nineteenth- -century conception § of 
he gd is so dear. It must be admitted 

by all however, that the same thing is 
true of many other musical forms, from 
Gregorian plain-chant to Bop. 

What of the white imitators of R. and 
B. — the men whose records sell in 
millions? In general, it can be said that 
the white man’s imitations of R. and B. 
are very similar to his imitations of other 
jazz-forms. That is to say, all the 
gimmicky, least musically attractive 
elements, are given great prominence, 
while every factor that makes the music 
really worthwhile is  stigmatised as 
‘corn’ and relegated to the dust-heap. The 
Bill Haleys of this world are alchemists 
in reverse—with unfailing precision they 
transmute the most brilliant gold into 
the dullest of lead. There is no cause for 
surprise in their success: the ‘pretty lady 
on the chocolate box’ has always been 
more popular than the work of art, and 
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LITTLE BEE 
-Pittsburgh R. and B. Singer 


today the triumph of kutcha is almost 
complete. However, while singers such as 
Bo Diddley are still recorded, the out- 
look is not altogether gloomy, and one 
can be sure that their records will still 
be giving pleasure in future years, when 
the dull meanderings of Chet Baker and 
the strangled larynx of Elvis Presley are 
alike relegated to that nameless limbo 
where they belong! 
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HUGUES PANASSIE 


JAZZ, DANCING AND BOP 


The entry on “jazz” that I wrote for 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians was subject, sometime ago, to 
criticism by a Mr. Max Harrison * 

I would like to answer a couple of 
his points, not because I am personally 
concerned, but because the notions to 
which Mr. Harrison objected are im- 
portant, for they concern the very 
essence of jazz music. 

First, Mr. Harrison writes: “I cannot 
agree with Mr. Panassié that jazz is 
simply good dance music. I can see that 
good dancers are stimulating to a band 
but when I hear good jazz I want to sit 
and listen to it and I do not believe that 
it’s possible to enjoy it to the full while 
dancing. Jazz’s greatest attribute is that 
it can express emotion powerfully and 
memorably, not that you can dance to 

These lines show how different is the 
attitude towards dancing (as well as to- 
wards jazz in general) of white and 
coloured people. By spending a lot of 
time with the latter. I learnt that, to 
them, music and dancing were not two 
separate things, but just two different 
ways of expressing the same _ thing— 
one through sound, aurally, the other 
through movement, visually. Thus, to 
them, jazz's greatest attribute is indeed 
that “it can express emotion powerfully”, 
but this is done through dancing just as 
well as through playing. 


DANCE MUSIC 


Of course, no one denies that jazz 
music can be enjoyed as much by sitting 
and listening as by dancing to it. But 
this is not the point. The point is that 
any good jazz orchestra will play better. 
say at the Savoy Ballroom, than on a 
concert stage. I do not think that Mr. 
Harrison disagrees with this, as he him- 
self wrote: “I can see that good dancers 
are stimulating to a band”. If it is so, 
then jazz is at its best when played for 
dancing. That is why it is dance music, 
even if Some (or many) people just sit 
and listen to it (which is exactly what I 
do). I mean “dance music’, not “simply 
good dance music”. By putting the ad- 
verb “simply” here, Mr. Harrison seems 
to infer that I meant that jazz is nothing 
more than good dance music. I would 
say: it is no less than good dance music. 
The fact that a music is good for danc- 
ing does not imply, by any means, that 
it is not good to listen to as well. On 
the contrary, I would say that such a 
music has really something more to it 
than the other tvpes of music, for I 
believe. iust as coloured people do, that 
dancing and music are two facets of the 
same art, each one stimulating and 
nourishing the other. 


Mr. Harrison also states that my 
article “is marred by an attack on bop”. 

This, I can hardly understand. I stated 
that bop was not jazz and I tried to 
explain why. I do not see how the state- 
ment that bop is not jazz can be called 
“an attack on bop”. If someone explains 
how and why prose is not poetry, he is 
not attacking prose, is he? 

That the rhythm section of a bop 
orchestra is radically different from 
the rhythm section of a jazz orchestra 
is well proved by the fact that bop bands 
never play for dancing. The Savoy Ball- 
room tried a couple of bop orchestras, 
then rejected them for ever. It is well 
known that. in the States, bop or 
“progressive” bands only play in clubs 
where there is no dance floor. 

Mr. Harrison, then, says: “M. 
Panassié proudly tells us that Louis 
Armstrong does not believe that bop is 
jazz, as if this proves anything. If he 
attaches such weight to Louis’ critical 
pronouncements why is there no men- 
tion of Guy Lombardo—a well known 
favourite of his?” 


LOUIS LIKES GUY 

The fact that Louis Armstrong likes 
Guy Lombardo or does not like Mr. 
So and So, has nothing to do with his 
statement that “bono is not jazz”. To like 
or dislike a musician or a band is a 
matter of taste and can be called a 
“critical pronouncement”. The statement 
about bop cannot by any means be 
called that. Jazz is a musical idiom. 
Louis Armstrong is a jazz musician and, 
as such, he knows what is jazz and what 
is not. Just like any other jazz musician, 
he can tell on the spot whether the music 
he is hearing belongs to his idiom or 
not. That is: if it is jazz or not. What 
makes jazz is a certain flavour, an 
accent given to the phrases, a certain 
beat given to the rhythm, and that is 
why Jelly Roll Morton and so many 
other jazz musicians often said: “Jazz 
is a style, not a composition. Any kind 
of music may be played in jazz if one 
has the knowledge”. 

To assert that jazzmen may be wrong 
when they state that bop is not jazz is 
just as absurd as it would be to assert 
that an Englishman cannot tell, by lis- 
tening to someone talking, whether the 
man is a Frenchman speaking English or 
an Englishman: the accent will always 
and immediately tell the difference. 

Now, Louis Armstrong is not the only 
musician who stated that bop is not 
jazz. All the jazz musicians I have heard 
talking about the subject have said 
exactly the same thing. Some may like 
bop—or say that they like it—but none 
of them considers bop to be jazz. And, 
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on the other side, no less a bopper than 
Charlie Parker stated that bop was not 
jazz. 

Now. if the men who make the music 
are not sunposed to know their own 
music from the next one, I wonder who 
is. Would someone ever think of denying 
Claude Monet the ability to tell whether 
a painting belongs to the impressionist 
school or not? To Picasso, the ability to 
tell whether such a painting is from the 
cubist school or not? Or would anybody 
deny a Spanish dancer the ability to tell 
whether someone is dancing a real fand- 
ango or not? 

BOP IS NOT JAZZ 


There is no question about it, jazz and 
bop are two different musics, and it is 
extremely important that everybody 
should realize it. I do not like bop, but 
it would never come to my mind to deny 
anybody the right to like it. But what 
I do deny is the right of other people 
to call bop jazz, and I'll fight them as 
long as they do it. Why? Because it is 
doing jazz terrible harm. It is intolerable 
that, except on rare occasions, jazzmen 
have to play and make records with 
boppers, who play a music which is 
killing their own. Instead of recording 
“progressists” and jazzmen_ separately, 
almost all American record companies 
put them together on a date. But the 
worst is this: while boppers or coolers 
make many recording sessions on their 
own, almost invariably jazzmen have to 
put up with the presence of several bop- 
pers on their dates. Just think about it. 
Have you ever heard of musicians like 
Kid Ory, Baby Dodds, Gene Sedric, 
Higginbotham, Sammy Price, etc. thrown 
into a “progressive” recording session 
by Gerry Mulligan, Miles Davis or one 
of those West Coast outfits? Of course 
not. But Benny Powell has been put 
in a Buck Clayton iam session, Oscar 
Peterson in several jazz studio groups 
on Norman Granz sessions, and one 
could quote dozens of similar examples. 

So, if progressive musicians are being 
recorded by themselves all the time, why 
are not jazzmen? Are there really people 
who enjoy listening to a _Basie-style 
rhythm section with a cool soloist, or a 
couple of swing soloists backed up by 
a bop pianist and a drummer throwing 
bombs? So why are they put together? 
The more so since the musicians them- 
selves don’t like it and cannot play their 
best under such circumstances. 

So please, for the musicians’ as weil as 
for your own sake, stop calling 
the two musics by the same name and 
stop mixing the jazzmen and the boppers 
together 


* “Jazz Monthly", July, 1956. 
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A Pioneer 
By 


One of the most interesting —- and 
perhaps the rarest — of the American 
“race labels” is Meritt Records. This is 
the story, not so much of the records 
themselves, as of the man responsible 
for them. 

Meritt records were the personal 
creation of Winston M. W. Holmes. They 
were issued in pressings of several 
hundred each and were sold only by the 
Holmeses themselves in their own store. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
bats were not sold outside of Kansas 

ity. 

Born August 10, 1879, in Liberty, 
Missouri, just a few miles from Kansas 
City, Winston Holmes had a_ varied 
career before he settled down in “The 
Heart of America”, as Kansas City likes 
to call itself. In 1903, for example, under 
the management of “Birdleg” Collins, he 
was a prizefighter, contending as a light- 
weight under the name of the “Black 
Pearl”. For a time he worked as a piano 
tuner for the Starr Piano Company and 
other music stores in Kansas City, and at 
odd hours refinished old pianos and 
antique furniture. Later he toured the 
country with the Williams and Walker 
show, “The Smart Set’. Another year. 
he donned grease paint and became a 
golden statue in the Eddie Foy vaude- 
ville show. 

His reputation as an entertainer was 
sufficiently high that years later Para- 
mount records engaged him for three 
sides. Since these records seem to have 
escaped the attention of discographers. 
they are listed at the end of this article, 
where reference is also made to some 
records for Gennett on which Holmes 
participated. 

He even tried his hand at politics, 
because on December 16, 1917, the 
Kansas City Sun announced his candi- 
dacy for the office of alderman from 
the 14th ward on the Independent ticket. 
His effort was unsuccessful, perhaps 
because he was the first of his race to 
run in the Kansas City primaries; but he 
ran a strong enough race to indicate that 
he had the respect and friendshin of 
many of his fellow citizens. 

By 1920 he married, and in that same 
year ventured into the music business. 
His wife. a spry seventy-ish woman 
today. tells the story in these words: 
“My health hadn't been so good— I was 
always a little delicate—so I couldn't 
work. But one day Mr. Holmes said, 
‘How would you like to sell records 
and piano rolls?’ ‘Where on earth would 
I do that?’ I answered. ‘Why, right here 
in our own home’, he told me. And that’s 
how we got started”. By 1925 the Win- 
ston Holmes Music Company opened its 
first store at 1636 E. 18th St.. and in 
1927 the company was successful enough 
to move to a bigger store and a better 
location at 1704 E. 18th. 

In the mid-twenties the enthusiasm of 
the Negro race for its potentialities ran 
hich: efforts to create an all-Negro art 
and industry were initiated in many 
places. In New York City in 1921 Black 
Swan and in Chicago in 1926 Black Patti 
began issuing all-Negro records. Some- 
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time in 1925 Holmes organized his Meritt 
label on the same basis. In one room of 
his establishment, he installed recording 
equipment, the best available at the 
time. In 1927, for instance, his store 
could boast the first electrical recording 
studio in Kansas City. It was here that 
the later Meritt records were cut, and 
here that some of the early Bennie 
Moten Okehs were recorded. At one time 
or another, many recording companies 
made use of Holmes’ facilities. 

On the evidence, Holmes seems to 
have been quite a promoter. As the 
manager of the Bennie Moten band, he 
secured ‘a recording contract for the 
group with Okeh in 1923. In addition he 
negotiated recording arrangements for 
Ada Brown, Mary Bradford, Hattie 
McDaniel, and others. It was due to his 
efforts, in large measure, that Kansas 
City jazz came into national prominence 
in the 1920's. 

For his own label Holmes had am- 
bitious plans. He designed the label 
himself, and projected a full presentation 
of Negro musicians of the Midwest. Too, 
Holmes attempted to be discriminating 
in what he issued; and Mrs. Holmes to- 
day owns several unissued masters which 
were rejected because Holmes felt they 
did not come up to the proper standard. 
(Unfortunately those masters, which 
would be of the greatest interest to the 
jazz enthusiast, those cut by the George 
E. Lee Band and by Julia Lee, were 
stolen from Mrs. Holmes a few years 
ago, she says. Perhaps some Kansas City 
collector could turn them up, however.) 

At least one record, Mrs. Holmes 
recalls ruefully. was too successful. “The 
Downfait of Nebuchadnezzar” by the 
Rev. J. C. Burnett sold so well that 
Columbia persuaded Burnett to leave 
Meritt and record for them. Holmes sued 
for breach of contract but lost. 

Then the depression, which hit Kansas 
Citv a little before 1929, came; and the 
Holmes Music Company went out of 
business. As Mrs. Holmes puts it, “Times 
was just too hard. Sure, folks went on 
buving records. People has to have music 
to live. But instead of one man buying, 
five or six peonle would go together, 
each one putting up ten or fifteen cents 
apiece. Then each would get the record 
for a day at a time. But we couldn't 
stay in business when that was all the 
buving peovle could do”. 

So Holmes gave up music as a busi- 
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ness and never returned to it. When he 
died on December 6, 1946, he was work- 
ing as a technician in a Kansas City 
factory. But he left behind him, in a few 
scant records, tangible symbols of the 
cultural aspirations of his race and times. 


A Discography of Meritt Records 
Meritt 2200 Family Prayer (no further 
information available, but 
Mrs. Holmes says this was 
Meritt’s first title.) 

Lena and Sylvester Kim- 

brough, ace. by Paul 

Banks’ Kansas City Trio: 

Cabbage Head Blues 

(X23)/ City of the Dead 

(X22). 

Meritt 2202 Hattie McDaniels, piano 
and cornet acc. by Phram 
and Utterbach: Quittin’ 
My Man Today (2X) 
Brown-Skin Doll 


Meritt 2201 


(3X). 
Meritt 2203 Rev. J. C. Burnett, M.R.A., 
ace. by Sisters Lucille 


Smith and Fannie Cox: 
The Down Fall of Neb-u- 
cha-nez-zar (356)/ I Have 
Even Heard of Thee (357). 


Meritt 2204 Rev. H. C. Gatewood, 
D.D.1.M.R.A. (sermon): 
Regeneration/ The Well of 
Salvation. 


Meritt 2205 information. Mrs. 
Holmes thinks her hus- 
band rejected this record 
after the sample pressing). 

Meritt 2206 George E. Lee and His 
Novelty Singing Orches- 
tra: Down Home Synco- 
pated Blues (578)/The 
Meritt Stomp (579). 


A Discography of Winston Holmes’ 
Recordings. 
Para 12798 Winston Holmes and 
Charlie Turner, singing 
and whistling, guitar and 
harmonica acc.: The 
Kansas City Call (1318) 
(15260)/Rounders 
Lament (1319) (15259). 


Para 12815 Winston Holmes and 
Charlie Turner,  voc., 
guitar and harmonica 


acc.: Skinner (1360) 
(15261A)/ Charlie Tur- 
ner, guitar and harmo- 
nica: Kansas City Dog 
Walk (1361) (15262A). 

Gennett 6484 Rev... B. L. Wightman, 
assisted by Lottie Bea- 
mon and congregation: 
The Fountain of Clean- 
liness, 1 and Il. (Holmes 
arranged the recording 
and sang as a member of 
the rather small “con- 
gregation”.) 

Gennett 0000 Mrs. Miles: The Way 
(Mrs. Holmes recalls her 
husband’s being the ac- 
companist on a record of 
this title). 
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—451— 
HEY! 
“Few words can be so soaked in blood 
and guilt as ‘progressive’.” 
John Beevers, 
“Storm of Glory 


—452— 
CAT AMONG THE PIGEONS 

To have Louis Armstrong play with a 
symphony orchestra is a_ profoundly 
commercial gimmick. When a deserving 
charity is the object, the gimmick is 
justified. In the case of the concert for 
Hungary at the Royal Festival Hall, it 
certainly secured some astounding pub- 
licity, and a full house. The majority of 
the audience seemed to have approached 
the event in anticipation of a gay time, 
so that their sympathies tended to be with 
jazz rather than symphony. As _ the 
evening developed, the inevitability of 
the final unfortunate rout became 
obvious. 

It’s seldom we've seen the magic of 
Louis’ personality demonstrated so con- 
vincingly. When he came onstage through 
the serried symphonic ranks, the mind 
jumped from the programme and “Shad- 
rack” to David and the lions, but in 
almost a matter of seconds he seemed 
to have that very mixed up audience in 
the palm of his hand. 

Of course, the “symphonic” arrange- 
ments into which Louis was “‘fitted’’ were 
just the same pappy nonsense that has 
been used to impress the public for, well, 
thirty years, only there was more of it, 
in depth. The jazz band seemed reason- 
ably well chosen except for the choice 
of clarinettist Sid Phillips, there perhaps 
for reasons of unquestionable profession- 
alism, or because he had paid his union 
dues, where you felt the nod might more 
reasonably have gone to one of the young 
clarinet aspirants to New Orleans 
honours. Outstanding was Lenny Bush’s 
vigorous, musical and swinging bass. 
Chisholm and Dill Jones blew capably, 
but Parnell, due perhaps to some trick 
of the “fabulous” acoustics, seldom 
seemed to be right with the beat, although 
much; much closer than those game kids, 
the elderly Chick Webbs of the 
symphony percussion. 

Louis, we thought, was not in peak 
form on trumpet, but uncertainty about 
cues, and the support generally, may 
have accounted for this. His vocals on 
“Shadrack” and “Mack the Knife” were 
magnificent, and on the latter he carried 
the whole group with him, swinging. This, 
make no mistake, is a new classic in the 
Armstrong repertoire. 

After the jazz set, the audience was in 
no mood for Liszt, wanted more Louis, 
and by its persistent applause, stamping 
and hollering caused broad-backed Con- 
ductor Del Mar to retire in disorder with 
his men. It was a shame no way had 
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been devised for Louis to be on stage to 
close the evening, playing The Queen 
with the symphony orchestra. 

Backstage. Mezz was exultantly ex- 
claiming, “The emancipation of the 
symphony orchestra!” Could be. Cer- 
tainly, the evening demonstrated the 
strength of jazz, its warm humanity, its 
tremendous rhythmic vitality. To read 
the scores, to play with precision, to 
obey the theatrical but dictatorial 
flourishes of the conductor, to make a 
beautiful machine of eighty voices, all 
that contrasted with the individuality and 
relaxation of the six jazzmen, communi- 
cating messages of importance with, as 
it were, shorter words. 

We like to listen to jazz and to 
symphony, but here was proof that these 
are idioms which, like cats and pigeons, 

no sensitive man would willingly put 
together. 

Midway, Richard III paid graceful 
tribute to Louis and his generous gesture 
in a professionally poised speech. Some 
would that he had sent in Ratcliffe or 
Tyrrell to despatch Del Mar right early. 


—453— 
ROCK IN A WEARY LAND 

When we received Humphrey Lyttleton’s 
entry for the Jazz Record of the Year 
poll, we had not, frankly, heard his vocal 
selection, Vogue EPV. 1159, by the 
Original Five Blind Boys. While it would 
not displace our Rushing choice, we 
have since found it to be an admirable 
record, full of swinging ecstasy. The 
fiercely convinced preacher is not always 
close enough to the mike and we think 
you may find it helpful there to advance 
the treble control. The relentlessly chan- 
ted “Yes He Will’, with solo voice above, 
is again a pattern for jazz performance: 
solo instrument above ensemble riffs. 
More jazz groups might advantageously 
copy these “arrangements”. 

A great many readers seem to be get- 
ting kicks these days from “spiritual” 
records of this kind. The Original Five 
Blind Boys are a group we wholehear- 
tedly recommend. Sample with “Some- 
where Listening For My Name”. 


ELLINGTONIANS. UPROOTED AND 
ROOFLESS 

Ellington’s success, it used sometimes to 
be claimed, resulted from, and was de- 
pendent on, the contributions of his great 
soloists. This was partially true. On the 
one hand, Duke, as the supreme 
catalyst of jazz, works best with the 
finest elements. On the other, as one of 
the music’s great creators, he inspires 
and is inspired by the talented artists 
who surround him. Yet when some of 
the stars left to seek their fortunes out- 
side the Ellington domain, none was ever 
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heard or presented again to such 
advantage. In this way, the departure 
and disappearance of Cootie has been 
one of the real tragedies of jazz. Rex, 
Barney and Ben Webster are too little 
in the public ear. Johnny made it for a 
while with a small group, but has happily 
returned where he belongs. Lawrence 
Brown, for long a cleverly employed 
Ellington voice, is still at large, but not 
inadequately replaced by Britt Woodman. 


On Columbia 33CX10046, Lawrence 
Brown is very prominently and exten- 
sively featured. His technique, like 
Tommy Dorsey’s, is one that compels 
admiration. What is well described on 
the sleeve as his “plushy sound” has 
contributed much to his status as a 
musician, but it has never really won 
over that audience whose idols remain 
Jimmy Harrison, Higginbotham, Dicky 
Wells, Sandy Williams, Tricky Sam, 
Trummy and Vic Dickenson. The reason 
is obvious. This sound has sweet, some- 
what sentimental and studied qualities 
which are at variance with the standards 
of le hot. It lacks the bite, that lowdown 
and expressive “dirtiness” which give 
such conviction to the music of the 
masters. His instrumental! command led 
and leads him to play many notes, so 
that, in order to fit them all in, his music 
jigs along in a rhythmically corny 
fashion similar to that of “modern” 
trombonists. His phrasing for this reason 
often sounds pompous, but at others, 
when the Armstrong influence is upper- 
most, he phrases deftly and easily with 
swing and invention on pleasing melodic 
lines. Well realized and essentially jazz 
performances with Duke, such as “Rose 
of the Rio Grande” and “Ducky Wucky” 
are rare, but his slow ballad interpreta- 
tions are usually developed in a smoothly 
serene manner that is undeniably 
attractive. 

On the whole, we prefer the first side 
of this record, on four tracks of which 
there is only one other horn -—- Sam 
Taylor’s tenor. Because Sam earns his 
aaily bread in the r. and b. alley, his 
work, we note, has been promptly dis- 
missed here. True, he no longer plays 
with the voluptuous tone of ten years 
ago, but his strong beat, swing, and 
sturdily unpretentious ideas contrast 
effectively with Lawrence’s occasional 
rococo touches. This “Rio Grande” 
suffers inevitably in comparison with the 
Ellington version, but it is enjoyable 
enough. The blues is not Brown’s forte, 
but this one is pleasantly done and the 
vocals fore and aft are cute (by Bellson?). 
“Where or When” seems to suit trom- 
bonists, but this version fails to carve 
the Keynote by Benny Morton and Co. 
Strong point about the other tracks is 
the authoritative drumming of Jo Jones, 
right from where he cracks off the tempo 
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in Afro-Cuban rhythm on “Just One of 
Those Things”. Hank Jones sounds alto- 
gether happier on this record, but apart 
from the pretty sax phrases back of the 
celeste on “Just As Though You Were 
Here”, Ralph Burns might have stayed 
home. Tenor on “Blues for Duke” is, we 
guess, by Clarke, on “Autumn in N.Y.” 
by Cohn. Both solos are tasteful. 

The “Persuasive Sax” of Russ Procope 
on London HA-D2013 is aimed at what 
market? After all these years of stead- 
fast work as a sideman in great jazz 
groups, Proco deserves an LP to himself, 
but while there is evidence enough here 
of the musicianship that has earned him 
alto-sax chairs with Smack. Teddy Hill, 
Kirby and Duke, this session hardly pro- 
vides him with his proper opportunity. 
The accompanying quintet is decidedly 
indifferent and instructions were ob- 
viously given for the performances to be 
kept pretty and straight. The last track 
gives him a_ better chance for self 
expression, on a slow blues fairly en- 
titled “Persuasion”. (Some recording 
executive gave in?) We hear a consider- 
able Hodges, as well as Carter, influence 
in his music, alihough the tone is closer 
to the latter’s. Alto players should, never- 
theless, find the record of interest, for 
Russell blows a lot of very pretty 
phrases here with considerable facility. 


—455— 
MUSICIAN FINALLY SAYS IT 


“Flute is not and never will be a jazz 
instrument. Billy Slapin, 
“Down Beat”, December 12th 


—456— 
THE MODERN BACH-WORDS 
QUARTET 


The Modern Jazz Quartet is develop- 
ing into. a first-class commercial attrac- 
tion. That its offerings have for the last 
two years won the “modern” section of 
this magazine’s Record of the Year poll. 
and that listeners to the B.B.C.’s World 
of Jazz should have voted its “Django” 
the “Favourite Jazz Record of All Time” 


are points of largely comic signific- 
ance. These results indicate, we submit: 
(a) the low level of achievement in the 
field of “modern” jazz; (b) the fact that 
“Django” is unquestionably the MJQ’s 
most successful and most jazz-flavoured 
creation. Now where an admirer of 
Ellington or Armstrong has at least a 
score of possible favourites to consider 
and vote for, the wretched “modern” fan 
comes inevitably to the MJQ, and almost 
equally inevitably to “Django”, and in 
this pathetic unity is the cause of his 
“victory”. 

The position as we see it is—and this 
being our personal viewpoint, there’s 


jazz is to follow the path of the MJQ, 
then jazz will soon be dead, and the 
sooner the better. We make no criticism 
of the MJQ’s products as music. but 
solely of them as jazz. As music, we find 
them amusing, or intriguing in a melan- 
choly, wistful way, and we believe the 
group should promptly be renamed with 
Mme. Bruynoghe’s felicitous choice of 
title—“"The Modern Bach-Words Quar- 
tet’. “Bach” is obvious. “Words” is for 
the speeches with which John Lewis 


‘explains the precious music to the 


peasantry. 


Comments on the quartet by two - 


musicians in the French “Jazz Magazine” 
are relevant here. Don Byas, not much 
in favour, found its arrangements de- 
viating too far from jazz, its aims clearly 
commercial, and the idea of incorporat- 
ing Bach and Mozart in jazz impossible. 
Crediting Milt Jackson's musical ability, 
he said that from the point of view of 
swing there was “as much difference 
between Hampton and Jackson as 
between Basie and Stan Kenton”. 
Kenny Clark’s remarks were hardly 
more favourable. According to him, the 
group was originally sympathetic and 
swinging, but all this was altered as John 
Lewis took control. Although able to 
play jazz well, Lewis really detests it, 
and what he likes, says Klook, is Bach 
and Chopin. Klook wanted to play jazz, 
but the arrangements got in the way. 
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That is why he left, and that is why he 
thinks Milt Jackson will do the same. 

Altogether, we think that by next year 
listeners to the B.B.C. won't be choosing 

“Django” as their Favourite Jazz Record 
of All Time, not, that is, unless the 
birthrate of suckers is amazingly 
accelerated. 

So here we have London LTZ-K15022, 
the 12” LP called “Fontessa”, the name 
of a progressive Lewis conception with 
15th Century inspiration. The dainty 
cover design has as little connection with 
jazz as the delicate music has with one 
eof the most violent and colourful cen- 
suries in European history. This “suite” 
night come alive as an accompaniment 
to ballet dancers in the too-familiar 
costumes depicted on the sleeve, but as 
it comes trickling out of a loudspeaker, 
it all seems rather formless and insecure. 
The best track is “Blueso!ogy” which, 
at a good walking tempo, swings 
smoothly. “Willow Weep For Me” is 
also rewarding, both for content and the 
way the rhythmic emphasis shifts. 
“Angel Eyes”, strangely enough, is dirge- 
like with a kind of impersonal sadness. 
and very typical, very depressing. 

It is hard to reconcile this music with 
the ideals John Lewis professes, namely 
that they stem from Basie” s band of the 
‘thirties and ‘forties: “This band had 
some of the greatest jazz soloists ex- 
changing and improvising ideas with and 
counter to the ensemble and rhythm 
section, the whole permeated with the 
folk-blues element developed to a most 
exciting degree’. We are with annotator 
Ralph Gleason when he says that the 
Quartet’s work “remains the kind of 
music you can play for your grand- 
mother”, but we can’t stay the course 
when he claims that the music has “all 
the earthy swing and solidarity of Basie” 
and yet is “fragile, restrained, delicate”. 
It’s a little greedy, like wanting the best 
of two worlds. 

And if these four men have the same 
“shattering effect as a line by Donne”, 
we wonder which line Gleason had 
particularly in mind. This perhaps: 

“Sad hearts, the lesse they seeme the 
more they are,” 
Could it be? No? Then this: 

“"’Twere too much schisme to be 
singular”. 

Wrong again? Well it couldn't possibly 
be this: 

“Where walkers in hot Ovens, doe not 
dye”. 

So we'll settle for this: 

“Release your strings 

“Musicians, and dancers take some 
truce”. 

—457— 
OLD MAN BLUES 

“Everything I have read about the 
history of taste suggests that nobody has 
ever been a perceptive judge of imagina- 
tive work when it has come from men 
younger than himself by twenty-five 
years or more. (This apolies to the visual 
arts and music no less than to literature)" 

Raymond Mortimer, 
“The Sunday Times”, 
30.xii.56. 

After a hasty check on the age of its 
most maddening perpetrators, we are 
emboldened to repeat: bad, bad, be-bop. 


— - 
THROBBING LEGACY 
One Herman Raucher wrote a story 
called “The Magic Horn” for American 
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TV and “to re-establish in the mind of 
those who chanced upon it the throbbing 
legacy of American Dixieland Jazz”. Mr. 
George Wein, who was organizing a band 
for the show, was “quickly contacted”, 
a recording date was set, and as the 
musicians “flooded into the control 
room” after the session, “everyone 
agreed ... that it had been terrific fun”. 
This kind of irrelevant bull, along with 
a list of Raucher’s characters and the 
musicians who impersonated them, is 
what you get for sleeve notes on H.M.V. 
CLP.1091, and it is getting altogether too 
familiar. 

The music certainly isn’t “terrific fun” 
for listeners. It isn’t even jolly good. The 
rhythm section is distressing. Even when 
played by Danny Barker, we are still 
allergic to the sound of the banjo, and 
Milt Hinton’s bass hardly survives this, 
the blundering Ernie Caceres, and the 
ineffectual piano and drums of Messrs. 
Wein and Drootin. Caceres, occasionally 
interesting as a soloist, is a rare disrup- 
tive force on this date. His baritone 
intrudes by times like a tuba, like a 
tailgate trombone, like a tenor. The 
jammed ensembles are, as a result, highly 
indigestible. Apart from an excellent 
performance on “Loveless Love”, Vic 
Dickenson is not inspired, but the 
clichés he plays are at least of his own 
creation. The clarinettists feature the 
rather neuter style that lies between the 
glory of New Orleans and the horror of 
De Franco. Braff, however, is Braff, 
brilliant and dependable, putting his heart 
into the music when all around is chaos. 
As Louis did in similar circumstances, 
he rises like a bright star above his 
surroundings. Jimmy McPartland (Jambo 
Reader on the telly), who adorns the 
cover, appears on two tracks only, plays 
quite well, but is carved by Ruby in 
the spirited chase on “Dippermouth”. 
The difference between Ruby and Law- 
rence Brown in the matter of many notes, 
which we wrote about earlier, is that 
Ruby can play a whole lot with such 
absence of strain and with such values 


that the music stays relaxed and 
swinging. 

Wingy Manone gets the banjo and tuba 
treatment on four tracks of London HB 
—U1063, but, even so, it’s good to hear 
this lovable character again, both for his 
absurdly funny vocals and the simple, 
uncluttered New Orleans lead horn. He 
comes on like a cross between Fats and 
Louis, and like them he has the secret 
of whipping up and driving the unlike- 
liest ensembles. Age tells, and he croaks 
more like a raven than ever, but the 
enthusiasm is still indomitably there. The 
first four titles are hilariously performed. 
the parade of bedraggled birds on 
“Flamingo” being especially amusing. 
Best performance for his swinging, 
knocked-out horn is “Japanese Sand- 
man”, while on the last two titles he 
makes it with r. and b. backing. An LP 
of Wingy’s best recordings, including 
those with Sidney Arodin, would be very 
welcome, but meanwhile this will give 
you an idea of what to expect. Look out, 
culture! 


—459— 
BEARDS, BALLS AND WIND 


“Actually Recorded at Pythian Temple”, 
it says on the sleeve of Vogue-Coral 
LVA.9030. My dear, that ought to be 
sufficient recommendation! The music is 
of the “Fast Coast Jazz Scene” as pre- 
sented by Al “Jazzbo” Collins, a 
ridiculous looking character wearing a 
couple of transparent balls instead of a 
tie, and a beard. The prevalence of 
beards on the scene results, we should 
explain, from the prevalence of LP 
records. A beard soaked in anti-static is 
the handiest possible cleaner for LPs, 
and Jazzbo is one of those who have to 
play a lot of records. Beards also keep 
chins warm, hide weak ones, and save 
razor blades and time in the morning. 

Which is unfair, for Jazzbo’s intro- 
ductions to the musicians are quite 
amusing in an Eastern kind of way. We 
must also recommend the record for 
two tracks by the one and only Coleman 
Hawkins. Jazzbo has the excellent idea 
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of having the audience listen to Hawk 
while he warms up unaccompanied on 
stage. That should be done more often: 
the listening to the sound of the great 
jazz artists, not worrying too much about 
what clichés they play, for the seund 
more truly reveals the man. Of course, 
Jazzbo is featuring one of the greatest 
jazz sounds there has ever been—big, 
warm, passionate, and so expressive—— 
but there are plenty of others worth 
study. 

Hawk’s voice is also to be heard as 
he comes to the mike to deliver the 
speech Jazzbo believes him to have 
prepared. It consists of two words. 
“Thank you”, he says, with much ex- 
pression. Thereafter, he takes off on 
“The Man I Love”, a rich, mobile im- 
provisation with good rhythm support 
from Hank Jones, Wendell Marshall and 
Shadow Wilson. 

Also on this side are very perceptive 
vibes impressions of Red Norvo, Lionel 
Hampton, Milt Jackson and Terry Gibbs 
by Don Elliott. These are wonderfully 
done and Jazzbo’s explanations of the 
differences of vibrato and vibes motor 
speeds were of considerable interest to 
us, at least, for we had never bothered 
to think about the mechanics of the 
instrument. It seems to us that with the 
jazz audience now so large, a series of 
records illustrative of jazz terms and 
instrumental techniques, for those con- 
tent to listen rather than play, would 
prove very valuable. 

The rest of this record is for young, 
young men. Even when you live in East 
Anglia, you never learn to dig the winter 
wind that comes off the sea from the 
east. The East Coast Jazz of Messrs. 
Sonn, Quill and Fruscella is no more 
pleasing than that wind and we doubt 
whether we'll ever learn to dig it either. 


DOWN HOME LIKE 
There have recently been issued several 
good LP collections of New Orleans jazz 
which we would not like you to think 
this department did not welcome. 

Most worthy is Vogue LDG.184, on 
which are eight of the recordings that 
marked Ory’s triumphant return to jazz. 
To our mind, Ory got closer to repro- 
ducing the right sound and spirit than 
anyone else in The Revival. But he has 
always been a bit unlucky. We all know 
the importance of balanced skills on the 
part of the three horns in the N.O. 
ensemble. Ory’s trombone we can accept 
as filling the bill. So, very definitely, do 
the clarinets of Omer Simeon, Barney 
Bigard and Darnell Howard, but the 
same cannot be said of some of the 
others like Darensbourg and Gomez. The 
trumpet position is more arguable. We’ve 
always felt that as lead horn it must 
have plenty of power and drive. Buck- 
ner came close to satisfying, but, good 
as he was, we do not think Mutt Carey 
did. So while the rhythm sections were 
usually adequate, if not remarkable, the 
balance upstairs was always a trifle 
unequal. 

On this record, there are good group 
feeling and swing, and much delightful 
Simeon clarinet (compare his more 
recent work with De Paris on London 
LTZ-K15024). Mutt plays the right 
phrases, but his execution and tone suffer 
in comparison with those of the clarinet 
and trombone, and Ory’s tends to be the 
dominant voice. We should be, and are, 
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very grateful for this glimpse of the 
veteran trumpet, but it would be unjust 
to exaggerate the quality of his playing 
here after years of relative inactivity. 

“New Orleans Jazz”, on Brunswick 
LAT.8146, marks a still earlier phase of 
The Revival, and the four tracks with 
Louis and Bechet contain magnificent 
and essential jazz. “2.19 Blues” is a 
genuine, moving classic, and we wish 
Bechet would play clarinet more often. 
Here, together, are two of the jazz 
horn voices that triumph most equably 
over material and instrumental restric- 
tions (a third, and closest to them, we 
would say, being Johnny Hodges’). The 
other tracks are less satisfying. It is 
curious to reflect that criticism when 
they were issued was severe, despite the 
small amount of that kind of music then 
available in the catalogues. Much dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with what 
were regarded as incompatible elements 
in the composition of the groups. We 
have had more and worse experience of 
that since, but it is good today to hear 
musicians like Jimmy Noone, Johnny 
Dodds, Benny Morton, Bernard Addison 
and Pops Foster in any circumstances. 
Some of the wartime 78’s reproduced 
very sourly and the LP sound seems 
generally suverior. The cover is very 
attractive, the notes informative though 
dated in style. 

More recent, even more typical of 
The Revival. and better than most of the 
records by those who have continued to 
live mainly in New Orleans, is London 
LTZ-K15032, by Paul Barbarin. The 
group includes a young trumpet player 
of much promise in John Brunious, who 
plays in the idiom more adventurously 
than most. Muted, and at slow tempo, 
his feeling is excellent, while he has 
rare understanding of the use of the 


growl for emphasis and increasing rhyth- 
mic excitement. Bob Thomas plays 
rough-and-tumble trombone that is un- 
doubtedly truly traditional. Willie 
Humphreys’ clarinet is typically New 
Orleans with its woody low-register tone, 
goosey vibrato and loose phrasing. Not 
very fast technically, he yet creates 
agreeable moments, although there are 
some anxious ensemble passages. The 
duet with Brunious on “Sing On” moves 
very happily. Lester Santiago on piano 
is also effective in the creation of moods, 
notably that of silken dalliance, as on 
“Sister Kate”, where there is more than 
an echo of the French Quarter. Danny 
Barker is at the clinker-plunkoo, Milt 
Hinton on bass (specially fine on “Cres- 
cent Blues”) and Barbarin on drums. 
The latter, in our opinion, requires the 
mighty propulsion of Pops Foster to 
sound his best, but note his good work 
in the last chorus of “Streets of the 
City”. “Sister Kate”, and “Crescent 
Blues”, both at slow tempo, are the most 
successful tracks. There is nothing 
strikingly original here, but the music 
has a mellow, unassuming kind of 
authenticity which serves to distinguish 


_ the musicians who make it from the 


“folk”: 

The recordings on Vogue LAE.12027 
by Sammy Price and His Blusicians were 
made only a few days after the band’s 
arrival in France, and before, we gather, 
it had really hit its stride. There is, how- 
ever, much of value to be heard here, 
although Pops Foster is inadequately 
recorded and Emmett Berry doesn't 
seem to have his usual lip. As always on 
the blues, Sammy Price is superb, and 
his playing on “Paris Lament” makes it 
easily the record’s best track. George 
Stevenson blows forceful trombone with 
more taste and skill than his rugged 
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sound may immediately intimate. Herbie 
Hall plays very much like his famous 
brother, Ed, but technically he appears 
less able. His feature is “Louisiana 
Lament’. We hope some of the group's 
later recordings will be made available 
here, for it blows less self-consciously 
than most, without thought of period 
recreation, and with a repertoire in which 
the blues are dominant. 
STANLEY DANCE. 
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BOB BURNS: 


AVON CITIES JAZZ BAND 


Shim-me-sha-wabble; Greasy Rag; 

Hawaiian War Chant; Jollywog 

(12 min.) — For Me And My Gal; 

Jump For Joy; Blues For Saturday; 
Swing Out (13 min.) 


(Tempo LAP 10 — 29s. 64d.—LP) 


The writer of the sleeve notes hopes, 
rather defensively, that after hearing this 
record we will not confuse “provincial” 
with second rate. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the mind of the honest critic 
—London certainly has no monopoly of 
good jazz. Although subjected to the 
various influences of Oliver, Dodds, 
Jellyroll, and Duke, or so we are told, 
it is a pleasant surprise to find that this 
is a band with no false ideas in its 
music; they are content to take things 
easy. 

The essence of the band’s touch is 
lightness. There are no heavy tailgat- 
ings, and the trumpet is fortunately not 
afflicted with a touch like a rhinoceros- 
hide whip, so common in a number of 
provincial bands; Ray Bush’s clarinet. 
in spite of the mention of a Bigard 
influence, sounds like a very light and 
very white Chicagoan, no bad thing for 
an Anglo-Saxon. Above all, the rhythm 
section rides lightly, relieved by some 
tolerable bass work, and does not hog 
all the attention, like some wagging 
finger of fate. 

There is an intelligent choice of num- 
bers, and though none are in any 
measure outstanding, none are at all 
regrettable. An easy and pleasant record, 
with signs of good taste; although there 
is nothing to enthuse about, it can be 
commended as good work from the 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
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MIKE BUTCHER: 


On this record he is playing with a 
French group, which plays throughout 
with mathematical precision, and a sem- 
blance of swing, but it is difficult to 
discern any feeling in the performance. 

With highly-arranged crossword-puzzle 
music like this it is not easy to draw 
much distinction between one track and 
another, but it is disconcerting to find 
“Not too slow” sounding rather like 
“Ain't She Sweet”. 


G.B. 
BOHEMIA AFTER DARK 
Bohemia After Dark; Chasm; 


Willow Weep For Me; Late Entry 
(19 min.) —- Hear Me Talkin To Ya; 
With Apologies To Oscar; We'll Be 
Together Again (214 min.) 
London LTZ-C1547—37s. 63d.— 
12 ins. LP) 


THE TRIO (With Guests) 


Little Gir] Blue; Bluebird (194 min) 

~~ How High The Moon; Hank’s 

Pranks; Alpha; Wine And Brandy 
(204 min.) 

(London LTZ-C15046—37s. 64d— 
12 ins. LP) 


These two LPs are bracketed together 
as there is much similarity between them. 
Both are improvised jam sessions, in 
the modern manner, and several of the 
same musicians appear on both. 

The Café Bohemia is a comparatively 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


new Greenwhich Village night spot, 
opened in the spring of 1955 with Oscar 
Pettiford in charge of the music. It was 
here that Nat and Julian Adderley got 
their first chance to play in New York 
and it is with Donald Byrd (tpt), Jerome 
Richardson (tnr/flute), Horace Silvers 
(pno), Kenny Clarke (dms), and Paul 
Chambers (bass) that all except “We'll 
Be Together” were recorded. For this 
Hank Jones took over the piano to ac- 
company Nat Adderley, supported by 
bass and drums. Both sessions took place 
in June 1955. 

“Bohemia After Dark” features some 
good solo work from Donald Byrd, 
Horace Silver and both Adderleys. 
Julian’s best solo work is the very lyrical 
version of “Willow, Weep For Me”; 
while Richardson’s ingenious flute work 
is the highspot of “Late Entry”. The first 
track on the second side is a neatly 
played medium tempo blues featuring 
good solos from Nat and Julian and 
some powerful trumpet from Byrd. 
“Together” features Nat on cornet, but 
his playing sounds immature and lacks 
warmth. 

The second LP features Hank Jones 
throughout; and very good he is, too. 
Trumpet player Joe Wilder manages to 
make “How High The Moon” sound 
fresh and listenable—he plays with great 
brilliance and an unusually warm tone 
for a modernist. “Little Girl Blue” 
features the Trio, Hank Jones, Wendeil 
Marshall and the inevitable Kenny 
Clarke. This is Hank at his best; gentle, 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield New Orleans Jazz 


middle strata of the revival. 
G.B. 


Brunswick LAT 8146 *#**** 
London LTZ-N 15031 ***** 


Geoff Nichols (tpt), Ray Bush (cit), Mike 
Hitchings (tmb and sop), Jan Ridd (pno), Basil 
Wright (dms), Malcolm Wright (bs), Wayne 


Bob Burns Charlie Mariano 


Chandle: (bjo and gtr). Stanley Dance Earl Hines Vogue EPV 1160 ***** 
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Brian Nicholls Wilbur de Paris & his 
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the pure slightly smoky tone, and the 
competence will appeal to many people. — 
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reviews 


GOODWIN: 


lyrical and tasteful with the ideas flowing 
in an easy, relaxed manner. Herbie Mann 
plays a long and boring flute solo on 
Charlie Parker's “Bluebird”, on which 
Eddie Jones replaces Marshall on bass. 
Much better is Richardson’s flute on 
“Alpha”, though I still think that this 
instrument has little place in jazz. 
Jerome is better still on “Wine and 
Brandy”, alias “Fine and Dandy”, on 
which he reverts to tenor sax. 


PF. 


RUBY BRAFF AND HIS 
ALL-STARS 


Stardust; Here’s Freddie; Indian 
Summer; Blue Turning Grey Over 
You; Just One More Chance; When 
My Dreamboat Comes Home (22 
min.) — You're Lucky To Me; 
Moonglow And The Theme From 
“Picnic”; It’s Been So Long; Too 
Marvellous For Words; How Long 
Has This Been Going On?; 
‘Swonderful (19 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7130—35s. 14d.— 
12 ins LP) 


It doesn’t take long nowadays! Ruby 
Braff is “fabulous” already. The title of 
this set is “The Fabulous Ruby Braff”. 
But in the sense that he is “immense” 
or “amazing”, it’s possible to agree for 
once with the use of this abused adjec- 
tive. The heart in Ruby’s music, the 
beauty of tone, the brilliant execution, 
the consistent good taste, all add up to 
something that might be called Braffura 
trumpet playing. As the anonymous 
annotator so rightly says, “To the host 
of enthusiasts concerned about the con- 
tinuance of the hot tradition, Braff's 
emergence was welcome and reassuring”’. 
He also tells us that this selection was 
“recorded especially for the British 
market”. That being the case, it is a 
pity the importance the British market 
attaches to complete personnel details 
was not recognized at Philips. 

On four titles, Ruby is accompanied 
by a rhythm section, of which pianist 
Dave McKenna is the only member 
named. On four others, assistance is 
provided by Coleman Hawkins, Law- 
rence Brown, Ernie Caceres, Nat Pierce, 
Don Elliott (vibes) and, presumably, 
Freddie Green, the excellent bassist and 
drummer not being named. The rhythm 
section from this group and Elliott would 
appear to accompany on the remaining 
four. 

The numbers are all good ones — a 
point of importance in view of Braff’s 
melodic flair—and so are the tempos. 


GERALD LASCE‘LES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


Open or muted, the trumpet solos are 
invariably warm, swinging and well con- 
structed. The rhythm section’ with 
McKenna is less impressive than the 
others, but the pianist plays in a direct, 
unaffected style with good beat. The four 
tracks with Hawk are the best, although 
that master is scandalously limited to 
sixteen bars on each. He does not sound 
very inspired, perhaps as a result of this 
limitation. Space devoted to soloists like 
Caceres and Elliott might more profit- 
ably have been allotted to him. How- 
ever, this group gets a fine ensemble 
sound and makes “Here's Freddie” an 
outstanding track. Nat Pierce swings 
more here than in relatively “modern” 
contexts and on “Dreamboat” gets de- 
lightfully close to his idol, Basie. 

An essential set for all Braff admirers. 


S.D. 


RAY BUSH AND THE AVON 
CITIES’ SKIFFLE 


Fisherman’s Blues; Hey Hey Daddy 
Blues — This Little Light Of Mine; 
Green Corn 


(Tempo EXA 50 — 13s. 7$d.—EP) 


This is skiffle music that no-one can 
really object to. Ray Bush’s voice is 
light and easy, and at no point on either 
side does he misuse it, except when on 
“Green Corn” (the best track) he doesn’t 
know which way to turn next, and starts 
dancing on one tonsil and throwing up 
bubbles. Infinitely better than the sort 
of stuff that Lonnie Donegan turns out, 
for there is relaxation of a kind here. 
The small skiffle group do no harm most 
of the time, producing a light but un- 
varying beat, which is once in a while 
relieved by reasonable bass 
plucking. 

It is much to be hoped that this group 
will not be influenced by the sort of 
opinions expressed in the sleeve notes, 
which mention a number of formidable 
Negro musicians. A delusion of gran- 
deur is the occupational disease of 
amateur jazzmen. 

G.B. 

Ray Bush, Wayne Chandler (gtrs), Mike 
Hitchings (mandolin), Geoff Nicho's (bs), Basil 
Wright (wshbd). 


TEDDY CHARLES TENTET 


Vibrations; The Quiet Time; The 
Emperor (20 min.) —- Nature Boy; 
Blues; You Go To My Head; 
Lydian M-1 (19 min.) 
(London LTZ K15034—37s. 64d.— 
12 ins LP) 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


This is the closest thing I know to a 
good success in twelve-tone jazz yet. I 
say ‘jazz’ because they (the writers) keep 
the basic jazz pulse and _ introduce 
advanced sounds in ultra-modern com- 
position. The people that do the 
improvising seem to respvect this and try 
to keep their individual contributions on 
the same level. A lot of the progressions 
move chromatically so it keeps the 
outline possible for free improvisation. 
Charles’ arrangements especially 
good and when listening, one can under- 
stand his choice of musicians (except for 
the want of a more flexible trumpet) but 
his improvising on these sides is a little 
‘precious’. I don’t dig the tenor’s 
creations although his ‘note-style’ ad-libs 
would fit any tune. Gryce’s tone is 
schmalzy in character but according to 
Charles’ programme notes here is the 
perfect fit. The whole of the two sides 
is a worthwhile contribution to ‘written 
jazz’ and makes some interesting listen- 
ing, especially the slow ballads. The 
drummer is tremendous all the way, in 
every passage that involves a constant 
pulse. 

I respect Charles’ original writing 
more than his rather hackneyed solo 
work. The recording is beautifully 
balanced and programmed with a certain 
amount of thought to variety of 
presentation. B.B. 

Teddy Charles (vibraharp), Peter Urban (tpt), 
Gigi Gryce (alto), J. R. Montrose (ten), George 
Barrow (bari), Don Butterfield (tuba), Jimmy 
Raney (gtr), Mal Waldron (pno), Teddy Kotick 
(bass), Joe Harris (dms), Sol Schlinger (bari on 
side 1). 


“CHIS”—THE ART OF GEORGE 
CHISHOLM 


Makin Whoopee (1); I Gotta Right 
To Sing The Blues (1); Needle- 
Noddle Noo (2); Sonny Boy (3); 
Lazy River (4); Just You, Just Me 
(2)}—Deed I Do (4); Georgetta (1); 
When Your Lover Has Gone (3); 
Weekend Male (3); Blues For Twos 
(4); | May Be Wrong (3) 


(Decca LK4147—35s. 14$d.—-12 ins. 
LP) 


The possibilities of this record are 
immense; a team of first-class musicians, 
fine studio and recording facilities, and 
the country’s number one trombonist, 
George Chisholm, at the helm. Never- 
theless I am disappointed, because this 
is not the sort of music George plays. 
Somewhere something has gone wrong— 
could it be the supervision, thrusting 
modern musicians and arrangements on 
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Ted Heath at Carnegie Hall 


Listen to my music; Kings Cross climax; 


Memories of you; R. J. boogie; Perdido; 
Autumn in New York; Carioca; 


Just one of those things; Lullaby in rhythm; 


Stonehenge; Procession; I remember you; 
Hawaiian war chant 

; TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 

LK 4165 (Decca L.P.) 


'‘-Jazz-Lab 1—John Graas 
Minor call; Mozartesque; La chasse; Friar Tuck; L Fr a n ad E R 


; Canon ball; Pick yourself up; Andante; 
it Allegretto; Softly the horn blows; Lighthouse 


: ‘BERT HERBERT’ (alto) BOB ENEVOLDSEN AVA I L a B L E F R Oo M U 


(trombone); DAVE PELL (tenor, and dass clarinet); 
LARRY BUNKER (drums); HOWARD ROBERTS 


. (guitar); CURTIS COUNCE (bass); CLAUDE 
WILLIAMSON (piano); JIMMY GIUFFRE (clarinet 
and baritone); RED NORVO (vibraphones); 
i JOHN GRAAS (French horn); MARTY PAICH (piano); Serenade in Blue 
LAT 8145 (Brunswick L.P.) Don’t worry bout me (c and f); 
Moments like this (b and f); 
Early autumn (a and e); 
Black and blue (a and e); Indian summer (d and f); 
“4 CHRIS CONNOR Blue the night (a and e); Drambuie (c and f) 
g I get a kick out of you; Something to live for; AL CAIOLA (guitar) with CLYDE LOMBARDI (bass), 
‘ a Get out of town; Where are you; Anything goes; KENNY CLARKE (drums) and (a) BERNIE PRIVIN 
é : When the wind was green; He was too good for me; (fluegelhorn and trumpet); (b) ROMEO PENQUE 
q of You make me feel so young; Ev'rytime: : (English horn); (c) ROMEO PENQUE (bass clarinet); 
4 , Way out there; My April heart: (d) ROMEO PENQUE (alto flute); (e) RONNIE BALL 
(piano); (f) HANK JONES (piano) 


J Almost like being in love 3 HAC 2022 (London L.P.) 
HAK 2020 (London L.P.) 
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Extended Play (45 r.p.m.) Records 


CHET BAKER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Mythe; Not too slow; 
V. line; In a little provincial town 
ESD 3034 (Felsted E.P.) 


& G R O U Pr DON BYAS AND HIS ORCHESTRA-Vol.2 


The man I love; This is always; Over the rainbow; 


Somebody loves me 


> R E Cc Oo R D ESD 3036 (Felsted E.P.) 


M YUR DEALER NOW __ BOBBY JASPAR and BLOSSOM DEARIE 


Old devil moon; Autumn in New York; 


Flamingo; There'll never be another you 


— BLOSSOM DEARIE (piano); BOBBY JASPAR 
i BENOIT QUERSIN (bass): CHRISTIAN GARROS (drums) 
: Honky Tonk Dance Hall—Vol.2 ESD 3037 (Felsted E.P.) 
ce The charming mademoiselle; In 1920; 


The kissing dance; Black Bolton; Miroir; THE HUBERT FOL QUARTET 
df); Pam-pou-dé; Fleur de papillon; That girl; You go to my head; A fine romance; 
They can’t take that away from me 
S$), Back street saloon; Charleston ESD 3038 (Felsted E.P.) 
EMIL STERN with friends from the 
EDDIE BARCLAY BAND THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 


SDL 86049 (Felsted L.P.) Pe 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 
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him, which leave no room for real jazz 
expression? Whatever the reason, I have 
seldom heard George so subdued or 
uninspired. Frankly the whole session 
sounds dull, and that is something which 
is inexcusable when Chisholm is leading 
the band. He ovens out best in a chase 
chorus with Bob Burns (tenor) in “Just 
You”, and in “Blues For Twos”, his 
own original. His greatest moment may 
have been the day he took the stage with 
Louis Armstrong at the Festival Hall— 
he probably blew more jazz that night, 
and in the rehearsals which preceded it, 
than he ever did before, just because he 
felt it, and the whole thing is accordingly 
a near-miss. There is an enchanting tune 
—“Georgetta”—in the midst of all this, 
which gives the reeds a good break. I 
voice my disappointment, but hope that 
Decca will be bold enough to have 
another try, under conditions more con- 
dusive to the expression of Mr. 
Chisholm’s ideas on jazz. a 


(1) George Chisholm (tmb), Joe Harriott (alto), 
Bob Burns (clt and tenor), Harry Klein (barit), 
Max Harris (pno), Jack Llewellyn (gtr), Joe 
Muddel (bs), Phil Seaman (ds). Recorded 29.3.56. 

(2) Chisholm (tmb), Burns (tenor), Harris 
(pno), Ike Isaacs (gtr), Muddel (bs), Seaman (ds). 
Recorded 6.4.56. 

(3) Chisholm, Ken Goldie (tmb), Burns (alto), 
Derek Collins (tenor), Harris (pno), Bill Le Sage 
(vibes), Muddel (bs), Seaman (ds). Recorded 
14.5.56. 

(4) Chisholm, Goldie (tmb), Bertie King (alto), 
Collins (tenor), Alan Claire (pno), Isaacs (gtr), 
Muddel (bs), Seaman (ds). Recorded 23.3.56. 


ALAN CLARE 
Duke’s Joke; Autumn In New York; 
Love For Sale; Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be 
(Decca DFE 6368—10s. 54d.—EP) 


For a good while now Alan Clare has 
been accepted as one of our best and 
most original pianists, and it is strange 
that he has been neglected by the 
recording companies for so long. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


This presents Alan with Lennie Bush 
on bass and Tony Crombie on drums 
playing four well contrasted items. The 
first number is an original played in 
modern style and bristling with neat and 
imaginative touches. Vernon Duke's 
lovely ballad receives moody treatment. 
It reflects Alan’s interest in the classics, 
but the performance meanders on for 
too long and failed to sustain my 
interest. Alan’s “Enigma Variations” on 
the Cole Porter standard are both in- 
genious and involved but, like Elgar's 
work, sound as though they were inten- 
ded as an accompaniment. The Ellington 
piece is full of interesting improvisations 
with excellent rhythm accompaniment. 


P.T. 


CHRIS CONNOR 


I Get A Kick Out Of You; Some- 
thing To Live For; Get Out Of 
Town; Where Are You; Anything 
Goes; When The Wind Was Green 
(18 min.) — He Was Too Good To 
Me; You Make Me Feel So 
Young; Ev’rytime; Way Out There; 
My April Heart; Almost Like Being 
In Love (18 min.) 


(London HA—K2020—37s. 63d.— 
12 ins LP) 


Chris Connor has been hailed suffi- 
ciently now for one to assume that she 
is a talent in her own right. In the sleeve 
notes to this LP, it is suggested that, in 
the same way that Sarah Vaughan and 
Billy Eckstein broke new ground in 
the vocal world, Chris Connor has 
broken away from them and opened up 
even newer ground. 

I'm afraid that I can't follow this line 
of thought. After repeated listenings to 
this and other Chris Connor records, I 
can only find an amalgamation of the 
styles of Sarah Vaughan and Anita 
O'Day. She is a fine copyist and adaptor, 
but she is certainly not an innovator. 


Open 10.00 - 6.00 


WHATEVER YOUR TASTE IN JAZZ.... 


we have something to interest you on 


You can save money too on our second- 

hand discs—prices to suit everyone. 

| ; If you’re in town, pay us a visit. If 
not, we can send youL.P.’s/E.P.’s free 
of postage or by C.O.D. 


WRITE - CALL - PHONE 
THE RECORD 


100, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
(TEMple Bar 8619) 


Thurs. 10.00 - 1.00 
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On this disc she alternates from one 


influence to another. ‘I Get A Kick’ 
follows Sarah, but the type of numbers 
chosen here favours the O’Day treat- 
ment, and generally this is the one given. 

The accompaniment comes from three 
groups—small, large sweeping 
strings respectively. The quartet, featur- 
ing John Lewis, Oscar Pettiford and 
Connie Kay, are the most interesting for 
obvious reasons; yet they are also 
disappointing. The musicians have 
subordinated themselves to the task of 
accompaniment, with the resultant loss, 
apart from a short solo on ‘Almost Like 
Being In Love’, of assertiveness from 
Lewis’ piano. This and the adjacent 
track, ‘Way Out There’, are the best on 
the disc. 

B.N. 


Tracks 1, 4, 9 and 12—John Lewis (pno), 
Barry Galbraith (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Connie Kay (dms). 

Tracks 2, 6, 7 and 11!—Nineteen piece 
orchestra conducted by Ralph Burns. 

Tracks 3, 5, 8 and 10—Nick Travis (tpt), Zoot 
Sims, Al Young, Sam Marowitz, Ray Beckenstein, 
Danny Bank (reeds), Moe Wechser (pno), Barry 
Galbraith (gtr), Milt Hinton (bs), Osie Johnson 
(dms). 


THE BOB COURT SKIFFLE 
GROUP 


It Takes A Worried Man To Sing 
A Worried Blues; Don’t You Rock 
Me, Daddy-O 


(Decca F 10831—Ss. 7d.—78 r.p.m.) 


The train effects this group use as a 
rhythmic backing become boring when 
utilized on both sides, and the vocalising 
reminds me of a Boy Scout rally. Any 
connection with genuine skiffle music or 
jazz is purely coincidental. 


BING SINGS whilst BREGMAN 
SWINGS 

The Song Is You; Mountain 


Greenery; Cheek To Cheek; ’Deed 

I Do; Heat Wave; The Blue Room 

—Have You Met Miss Jones; I’ve 

Got Five Dollars; They All 

Laughed; Nice Work If You Can 

Get It; September In The Rain; 
Jeepers Creepers 


CLP1088—33s. 
12 ins LP) 


Bing does not often make recorded 
appearances outside the confines of the 
Brunswick label, so this session on 
Verve, his first, makes a welcome break 
from the rather stereotyped music he 
has recently been singing. Bing Crosby 
grew up with the jazz greats, and inevi- 
tably was influenced by them to a 
greater or lesser degree. That is why he 
can, when he wishes, swing easily and 
lazily into the tunes found in these 
tracks. Buddy Bregman is one of the 
more imaginative and competent 
arrangers on the West Coast, and he 
provides an attractive background to the 
“Groaner’s” lyrical voice. This may not 
be one of his greatest works, but it 
provides a sharp reminder that Bing, 
graduating from the old school, can still 
put a song over with rhythm and charm. 


(H.M.V. 114d.— 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 
PETE DAILY’S RHYTHM KINGS 


Clarinet Marmalade; Sobbin’ Blues 
—Yelping Hound Blues; Jazz Man 
Strut 


(Vogue EPG 1178—13s. 7d.—EP) 


This is the group which Pete Daily 
formed for the Hollywood Hangover 
Club in 1947; and a very compact little 
band it is, too. Unlike most modern 
Dixieland groups, Pete prefers an en- 
semble sound rather than a string of 
solos and, though the workouts are a 
bit rough in spots, there is some inven- 
tive work to be heard, esnecially from 
Rosey McHargue on clarinet. 

All four tracks were recorded on 
December 24th, 1947, and were included 
in the recent twelve inch LP entitled 
“Jazz Band Ball” (Good Time Jazz LAG 
12023). 


Pal. 
Pete Daily (cornet), Rosey McHargue (clt), 
Warren Smith (tmb), Skippy Anderson (pno), 
George Defebaugn (drs). 


WILBUR DE PARIS and His 
NEW NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


Madagascar; March Of The Char- 

coal Grays; Mardi Gras Rag; Are 

You From Dixie (20 min.) — Hot 

Lips; Yama Yama Man; Flow 

Gently Sweet Afton; Milneberg Joys 
(21 min.) 


(London LTZ-K15024—37s. 6}d.— 
12 ins. LP) 


Real discrimination is now more often 
found among the followers of le hot 
than in the audience created by the New 
Orleans Revival. Thus, while there is 
much enjoyable music on this record, 
a whole lot of rooty-tooty corn is also 
served up to provide “period flavour”. 
The banjo solos are especially offensive 
in this respect. Brother Wilbur may 
understandably have his eye on the 
main chance, but if he thinks to main- 
tain the Morton tradition this way, he 
had better watch out that Jelly Roll 
doesn’t come a-haunting. 

The star of the band is unquestion- 
ably Omer Simeon, and the record is 
well worth buying for his contribution 
alone. No doubt he was thoroughly at 
home with the material, but in every 
performance his playing is relaxed and 
tasteful. It has a mellow, genial quality 
that is admirably expressive of Simmie’s 
own delightful personality, and it has 
that freshness which is as much a matter 
of feeling as of invention. It is quick- 
witted and flexible, too, most notably 
in pointing up the ensembles and in the 
spirited chase with Sidney on “Are You 
From Dixie?” 

Sidney shows much know-how in his 
solos, open or with his inimitable growl 
sound, and his lines are properly clear 
and dignified in the ensembles, but they 
lack something of power and authority 
in execution. His is rather a light tone 
and the addition of Cheatham on three 
titles gives the trumpet part welcome 
body. Doc takes a_ bright solo’ on 
“Milneberg” and the three horns weigh 
in effectively on this one behind Wilbur's 
trombone. Wilbur, capable in the en- 
sembles, is no paragon as a soloist, but 


on numbers like “Hot Lips” he provides 
a good foil to Simmie’s lively, dancing 
counter-melody. He must be given 
credit, too, for keeping the band, and 
men like his brother and Simmie, in 
work for what is, in these days, a con- 
siderable period. 

The rhythm section, despite the addi- 
tion of Wendell Marshall, is stiffly 
unattractive. Sonny White, who seems 
to be under discipline, can do better than 
this. On “Madagascar”, an engaging 
successor to “Martinique”, he requires a 
little more of Jelly Roll’s lacy innuendo. 
(Incidentally, with lyrics, this number 
could probably be another “Mack The 
Knife” for Louis.) The banjo solos are 
redezmed to some extent by the way 
Simmie fills in behind, and Sidney 
growls most effectively behind that on 
“Sweet Afton”. 

The sleeve has excellent notes by 
Whitney Balliett, who shows an unusual 
awareness of the pre-bop jazz world and 
its virtues. “Cheatham”, he says, “is an 
occupant of that small boat of highly 
original and generally under-appreciated 
trumpeters who include Joe Thomas, Bill 
Coleman, Hal Baker and_ Frankie 
Newton’. He knows. 


S.D. 


Wilbur de Paris (tb), Sidney de Paris (tp), Omer 
Simeon (c), Sonny White (p), Lee Blair (bjo), 
Wendell Marshall (b), George Foster (d), Doc 
Cheatham (tp), on ‘‘Mardi Gras’’, *“‘Milneberg 
Joys’’ and “Hot Lips’’. Sidney de Paris plays 
tuba on ‘‘Hot Lips’’. Recorded New York, April 
1955. 


ROY ELDRIDGE with 
CLAUDE BOLLING 
Wild Man Blues; Fireworks 
(Vogue 45V 2373—6s. 3d.—78 r.p.m.) 


Roy Eldridge. we always associate with 

middle period jazz, big band swing, and 
the instruction and starting of Dizzy 
Gillespie. A number of wise critics have 
pointed out the debt Roy himself owes 
to Louis Armstrong. On these two num- 
bers, both of which have been recorded 
by Louis years ago, Roy shows his roots 
in that early style and his own highly 
individual manner. Trumpet-piano duets 
are not all that common, possibly be- 
cause to make a success of it, two evenly 
matched layers are needed. This is 
more in the nature of a one-man show, 
but Bolling’s work is rather better than 
adequate. Not Eldridge’s best by any 
means, but interesting, and well worth 
having. G.B. 


THE HUBERT FOL QUARTET 


You Go To My Head — A Fine 
Romance; They Can’t Take That 
Away From Me 
(Felsted ESD 3038—10s. 54d.—EP) 


These four French musicians are some 
of the brightest stars in French modern 
jazz. Fol himself is already approaching 
veteran status, but Urtreger, Ingrand 
and Viale are all relative youngsters. 
A happy portent for France, when the 
possible development is considered. 

All three tunes are well known, and 
Fol contents himself with only a short 
statement of the theme on each track 
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before launching off into a more com- 
plex interpretation. His technique is 
excellent and his ideas come pouring 
out effortlessly. He is at his best on the 
lengthy “You Go To My Head’ although 
he finds a happy swing on “They Can't 
Take That Away From Me’. 

Equally impressive is the piano work 
of Urtreger and the sparkling brush- 
work of Jean-Louis Viale. Viale par- 
ticularly achieves a lightness and busy- 
ness of rhythm that almost turns his 
snare drum into a front line voice. 

Recommended. 

B.N. 


Hubert Fol (alto), Rene Urtreger (pno), Jean- 
Marie Ingrand (bs), Jean-Louis (dms). 


ERROLL GARNER 


Movin’ Around; Night And Day 
— White Rose Bounce; Twistin’ 
The Cat’s Tail 


(London RE-U1066—1 Is. 10d.—EP) 


Six P.M.; Until The Real Thing 
Comes Along — Garner In 
Hollywood; This Is My Beloved 
(Parlophone GEP8591—10s. 54d.—EP) 


I have often written in these columns 
that Garner is one of the few pianists 
playing today who can get away with a 
completely solo performance, but I must 
eat those ill-chosen words. The London 
tracks, recorded in 1945 with bass and 
drums, are so far ahead of the Parlo- 
phone tracks that I hesitate to mention 
them both in the same paragraph. The 
crisp, precise finger work of his right 
hand is an example to others in 
“Movin’ and “White Rose”; I question 
the fact that he has dedicated this piece 
to all Yorkshire-born jazz lovers, but 
the idea is appropriate. He twists the 
cat’s tail in straight boogie fashion — 
the first, and probably the last, of this 
sort that I have heard from him. 

The slow pieces served up by Parlo- 
phone are strictly solos, and, quite apart 
from some very woolly recording or 
dubbing, are utterly uninteresting. Gar- 
ner achieves neither beat nor form in 
these four tracks, which I think were 
recorded very much more recently than 
the trio pieces. Most interesting is 
“Garner in Hollywood”, but even this 
falls far short of the ecstasy of “Night 
and Day”, one of the best solos I know 
by this artist. On this showing I con- 
demn Erroll’s present day form, and 
rejoice that so many of his early records 
exist and are available for issue in 
England. 

G.L. 


HERB GELLER 


It's Swell Of You; Everything I’ve 
Got — Mad About The Boy; 
Feather In The Breeze 


(London RE-U1067—-I 1s. 10d.—-EP) 


This disc is entitled “The Sensational 
Sax Of Herb Geller’, but I find his sax 
playing less than sensational. His wife, 
on the other hand, who plays piano on 
the record, seems to have a lot to say. 
She fairly romps along behind Herb, 
playing a lot of music and never con- 
tenting herself with mere fill-ins. She 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


The Rain (2) (263 min.) — (1) Real 


tries to produce a complementary line 
to his alto work. She is said to admire 
Tatum, Powell and Silver, and these are 
the influences most easily recognised in 
her playing. 

Geller himself is another of the 
Charlie Parker school. Although he is 
not such a direct copy as Frank Morgan, 
hints of Bird continually crop up on this 
disc. Whilst this is pleasant, I don’t find 
it in any way as sensational as the 
record executive named it. 

B.N. 
Herb Geller (alto), Lorraine Geller (pno), Curtis 
Counce (bs), Larry Marable (dms). 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLY AND 
HIS HOT FOUR 


Ultrafox (a); ’'ve Had My Moments 
(b) —- Limehouse Blues (c); I Got 
Rhythm (c) 

(Decca DFE 6366—10s. 54d.—EP) 


The death of Django Reinhardt in 
1953 was a very severe loss to jazz; just 
how great can be judged by those four 
tracks. His fierce attack, wonderful sense 
of rhythm and yet sensitive approach to 
jazz, inspires Grappelly to play in a way 
in’ which. he seldom equalled. 
“Ultrafox” is the best of the four with 
Django’s playing being particularly im- 
pressive. The pretty tune “I've Had My 
Moments” also receives an excellent per- 
formance, the slow tempo first chorus 
leading into double time with some good 
solo work. The remaining two titles 
show how well Grapnelly and Reinhardt 
worked as a team—their solos having 
much originality and real jazz feeling. 
This is a reissue that I should think 
almost any shade of jazz lover could 
enjoy. 

(a) Stephane Grappelly (vin), Django Reinhardt. 
Roger Chaput. Joseph Reinhardt (gtrs), Louis 
Vola (bass). 1934 Paris. 

(b) Pierre Ferret replaces Chaput. July 1935. 

(c) Same. Sept. 1935. 


LIONEL HAMPTON JAM 
SESSION 
(1) Real Crazy (More Crazy); 
(1) Free Press Oui; September In 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


Crazy (More And More); (2) 
Always; (1) Real Crazy; (2) I Only 
Have Eyes For You; (243 min.) 


(Vogue 12034—38s. 3d.—12 ins. LP) 


These recordings of a 1953 jam session 
in Paris will give Hampton’s fans a 
chance to study his work at close quar- 
ters, for he plays some extended solo 
passages on at least three of the tracks. 
The big band tracks—the three “Real 
Crazy” tracks and “Free press oui’— 
have a nucleus of his own band, with 
such local notabilities as Mezz Mezzrow, 
Claude Bolling, and Alix Combelle 
added. Some of the solos are quite excit- 
ing, especially the two tenor solos by 
Clifford Scott and Alix Combelle in 
“Free press oui”, and Bolling’s piano on 
the same track, sounding very Hines- 
like. The ensemble work is less ragged 
than one usually finds on such jam 
sessions, but the balance is far from 
good at some moments. Much as I dis- 
like the vibraharp as an instrument, I 
find Hampton’s ideas fascinating to hear, 
and his work on this record is quite 
exceptional. Walter Williams plays a 
screaming trumpet solo at the end of 
“Free press” which is quite out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the performances, 
and is one of the few weak solo spots. 
From these tracks there emerges some of 
Lionel’s most intriguing solo work since 
his days with Goodman. The fact that 
they were recorded four years ago proves 
that his jazz star is still in the 
ascendency. G.L. 

(1) Lionel Hampton (vibes), Milton Mezzrow 
(clt), Walter Williams (tpt), Al Hayse, James 
Cleveland (tmb), Clifford Scott (tenor), Alix 
Combelle (tenor on ‘‘Free Press oui’), Claude 
Bolling (pno), Billy Mackell (gtr), William 
Montgomery (electric bs), Curly Hamner (ds). 

(2) Lionel Hampton (vibes), Billy Mackell 
(gtr), William Montgomery (electric bs). All 
recorded Sept. 28th, 1953. 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Albuquerque Special; Paulette’s 
Boogie; Panama; Gladys (20 min.) 
~ Flying At The Olympia; Memor- 
izs Of You; Hallelujah; Battle Of 
Saxes; One O’Clock Jump 


(Oriole MG 20012—39s. 
12 ins. LP) 


As the perfect example of a typical 
Hampton concert this record is just it. 
Recorded in Paris the atmosphere has 
been caught to perfection. The band 
play those rough but swinging blues and 
there are heaps of good solo spots to 
delight (or otherwise) the ear. 

Hamp does his vibes act on “Memor- 
ies’, “Boogie” and the fine version of 
“Hanama”, whilst we have Chamblee 
hooting and swinging away on “Saxes” 
and the usual “Flying Home”. Those 
who were disappointed in not hearing 
much of pianist Dennard can make up 
for that on “Gladys”, on which he plays 
three good choruses. 

For all those who enjoyed the Hamp- 
ton show on its recent tour this record 
is heartily recommended. S.T. 

Julius ‘Billy’ Brooks, Dave Gonzales, Eddie 
Mullens, Eddie Preston (tpts), Water ‘Phatz’ 
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Morris, Al Hayse, Larry Wildon (tmbs), Bobby 
Plater (alto), Scoville Browne (alto, clt), Eddie 
Chamblee, Retney ‘Ricky’ Bauer (tnrs), Curtis 
Lowe (bari), Oscar Dennard (nno), Billy Mackel 
(gtr), Peter “Chuck’ Badie (bass), Albert ‘June’ 
Gardner (d2s), Lionel [Hampton (vibes). Re- 
corded Paris, Feb. 1956. 


TED HEATH 


Listen To My Music; Kings Cross 
Climax; Memories Of You; R. J. 
Boogie; Perdido; Autumn In New 
York; Carioca (20 min.) — Just 
One Of Those Things; Lullaby In 
Rhythm; Stonehenge; Procession; I 
Remember You; Hawaiian War 
Chant (183 min.) 


(Decca LK  4165—35s. 
12 ins LP) 


On The Alamo; Way Down Yonder 
In New Orleans; Stars Fell On 
Alabama; You’re In Kentucky: 
Georgia On My Mind; Charleston 
(164 min.) — Carolina In The 
Morning; I’m Coming Virginia: 
Beautiful Ohio; St. Louis Blues: 
Louisville Lou; Lullaby Of 
Broadway (15 min.) 


(Decca LK 4167 — 35s. 
12 ins. LP) 


The first album is a selection from 
the recordings made at Ted Heath's 
historic concert on May Ist last in New 
York. The Carnegie Hall concert came 
as the climax to a gruelling month's 
tour and it is a great credit to all the 
musicians concerned that they were able 
to give of their best. Though the record- 
ing lacks brilliance, much of the excite- 
ment comes across. The band plays with 
a wonderful precision and authority and 
seems to inject into its playing a mood 
which is seldom apparent over here. 

The numbers are all well chosen, the 
most tasteful item being “Autumn In 
New York” featuring some _ excellent 
piano from Frank Horrox. The most 
exciting tracks are Kenny Graham's 
“Kings Cross Climax”: a really swinging 
version of “Perdido” with some fine 
tenor work from Red Price; and 
“Carioca” featuring Don  Lusher’s 
excellent trombone. 

The second album serves as an excuse 
for presenting a selection of instrumen- 
tal standards, representing a town or 
state in America. Though scarcely an 
accurate commentary on the Heath 
band’s tour, it is quite a good idea helped 
by a most eye-catching sleeve cover 
design. 


13d.— 


lid. — 


EARL HINES 
‘ine And Dandy; Honeysuckle 
Rose; Snappy Rhythm; Boogie 


Woogie On St. Louis Blues 
(Vogue EPV 1160 — 13s. 7d.--EP) 


This little record contains an excellent 
sample of the Fatha’s pianistic creations 
and demonstrates not only his instrumen- 
tal virtuosity, but also his richly 
imaginative construction. He likes what 
might be called storied treatment, some- 
times taking a number through “ballad, 
beguine and boogie”, but always with a 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


sense of form and feeling for melody. 
From original improvisations he 
develops admirable “heads”. The four- 
phased “Honeysuckle Rose” is an ex- 
ample. First the melody, gently swinging; 
next a hot, exciting improvisation at up 
tempo; then an unusual (for him) free 
piece of virtuosity out of tempo; last, 
back to an easy beat to walk you off 
the floor. But although on such special- 
ities he frequently employs the same 
frame, there are marked differences of 
mood and tempo. What is constant is the 
spontaneous spirit with which they are 
played. 

The version of “Boogie on St. Louis” 
is at a faster tempo than the H.M.V. and 
minus the shouting and band support, 
but it is just as exciting. For construc- 
tion, note the graduation of the left-hand 
support to the famous five-chorus trill. 
There is more to jazz than exercises on 
familiar chord sequences. ‘Fine and 
Dandy” is also at faster tempo than the 
one with the All Stars which you prob- 
ably know. It exhibits the driving, 
impetuous and superbly confident attack 
of the hottest piano in jazz. “Snappy 
Rhythm” gets its name from Earl's 
finger-snapping and is a delightful con- 

. ception that rocks easily. Arvell Shaw 
(bass) and Wallace Bishop (drums) 
accompany except on “St. Louis”. 
“Honeysuckle” is the better take from 
this session, that previously issued as 
No. 1. 

S.D. 


BOBBY JASPAR AND BLOSSOM 
DEARIE 


Old Devil Moon; Autumn In New 
York — Flamingo; There’ll Never 
Be Another You 


(Felsted ESD 3038—10s. 54d.—EP) 


Bobby Jaspar, having achieved a cer- 
tain degree of fame as a tenor player, 
decides here to forsake it in favour of 
the flute. To the accompaniment of bass 
and drums, he joins his wife Blossom 
Dearie on piano, for some duets built 
around four well known tunes. 

He is a proficient flute player, but to 
my mind does not achieve the warmth 
or feeling of his tenor playing. For this 
reason, each of these tracks has a some- 
what mechanical sound—-even ‘There'll 
Never Be Another You’—which is taken 
at fastish and swinging tempo. 
Blossom Dearie, who hails from the 
States, was at one time part of a double 
act with Annie Ross. From the photo on 
the cover of this EP, they could probably 
pass as a sister act. 

B.N. 

Bobby Jasper (flute), Blossom Dearie (pno), 
Benoit Quersin (bs), Christian Garros (dms). 


JAZZ—LAB.—1. 
Minor Call; Mozartesque; Le 
Chasse; Friar Tuck; Canon Ball (18 
min.)—Pick Yourself Up; Andante; 
Allegretto; Softly The Horn B!ows; 
Lighthouse (154 min.) 
(Brunswick LAT 8145—37s. 64d.— 
12 ins LP) 


“Jazz-Lab-One is the beginning of a 
series that Brunswick hopes will not only 
provide entertainment musically, but will 


also act as an incentive for young writers 
and jazz-men to create more individually 
and freely than ever” ~— so says the 
introductery sleeve notes to this LP of 
modern music directed by composer, 
arranger and French Horn player John 
Graas. 

It is indeed a worthy project, — one 
which would have been unthinkable even 
ten years ago — and it is a pity that 
much of the music sounds so ostentat- 
ious and mannered, and strives so 
desperately hard to be clever. The 
approach lacks humility. Graas domi- 
nates the proceedings for, not only does 
he solo on every track, but he also 
either composed or arranged the majority 
of the numbers performed. Both are 
indispensable. I suppose one cannot 
blame him for making the most of his 
opportunities, but the music, though 
played with great technical skill and 
brilliance, has little to do with jazz, 
being mostly a_ travesty of modern 
classical forms and concepts. “Mozartes- 
que” for instance, except for a 
sensitively played vibes passage from 
Red Norvo, is as empty as the Sahara 
desert. Mr. Graas says: “To me Mozart 
was one of the greatest free improvisors. 
I've dug him for a long time”. But not 
deep enough, I would venture to add. 

The two jazz movements from Graas’ 
“Symphony Number One”, “Andante” 
and “Allegretto” have some _ interest 
technically, but are fragmentary and lack 
form. 

Best tracks are Graas’ “Friar Tuck” 
and the amazing variations that Graas, 
in company with Marty Paich, Ronnie 
Lang, Curtis Counce and Larry Bunker, 
manage to extract from the chord se- 
quence of “Pick Yourself Up”. 

In spite of all this criticism, I am 
going to recommend this LP as a study 
in the direction that modern jazz 
taking. It was courageous of American 
Decca to sponsor such a project and I 
can only hope that more genuine jazz is 
unleashed in subsequent editions. 

John Graas (French horn), Red Norvo (vibes), 
Claude Williamson (pno), Bob Enevoldsen (tmb), 
Bert Herbert, Ronnie Lang (altos), Dave Pell 
(tnr), Howard Roberts (gtr), Curtis Counce (bass), 
Marty Paich (pno), Larry Bunker (dms), Jimmy 
Guitfre (bari), Don Fagerquist (tpt). 


DILL JONES TRIO 
Vipers Drag; Blues For An Ancient 
Virginal — Moonglow; ’Deed I Do 
(Nixa NJE1024—I11s. 10d.—-EP) 


Fats Waller’s own specialised solo 
pieces are dangerous things to attempt, 
but Dill Jones romps through “Vipers 
Drag” with a calculated indifference 
which effectively sums him up as a 
pianist. He can play what he likes, how 
he likes, as often as he pleases, so far 
as I am concerned. His performances do 
not fall into the “competent” category 
which I so often call upon in describing 
British jazz musicians’ work. He has 
borrowed a little from a lot of very 
great pianists, and from it all there 
emerges an inspired and exciting brand 
of jazz. If his chords sound a little 
modern for a Fats solo it is because that 
is the way he wants to play it—this js no 
slavish copying, and the only fault I can 
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find is in the odd rippling chord which 
he uses as a run-out to the first track. 
His echo-chamber experiment to repro- 
duce the sound of the virginal (the 
earliest and simplest type of harpsichord 
-—a keyboard instrument dating from the 
16th century) is amusing, but not 
significant! His treatment of the hack- 
neyed “Moonglow” proves his ability to 
contruct his own solo ideas—a delightful 
piece of piano music, only equalled by 
his Hines-like work in “’Deed”, ably 
supported by Messrs. Major Holley and 
Phil Seamen in the rhythmic department. 
Will Dennis Preston please try to im- 
prove the “sharpness” of his piano 
recordings—this is a failing of which I 
have previously complained, — which 
could ultimately detract from the com- 
mercial results of this series. 

It is perhaps significant that Dill Jones 
was one of the select group of musicians 
chosen by Louis Armstrong to give him 
moral support at the Festival Hall, when, 
for the second time in his life he was 
faced with the full might of a symphony 
orchestra. Dill was outstanding in a 
subdued way, sounding more like Hines 
than ever. 

G.L. 


CLEO LAINE 
Vi Remember April; April Age — 
April In Paris; I Dedicate April 
(Nixa NJE 1026—1l1s. 10d.— EP) 


This is a delightful little disc, pack- 
aged under the title ‘The April Age’. 
Cleo sings beautifully and the wistful 
Dankworth arrangements of the accom- 
paniment complete a memorable session. 
This is the one British vocalist with jazz 
leanings who owes nothing to an 
American influence. Cleo’s style is all 
her own, and it deserves a recognition 
far beyond the one it is receiving at 
present. 

Johnny Dankworth, through long 
association with her, knows Cleo’s voice 
and just what can be done to enhance 
it and set it off. Once again, in the group 
he has assembled for the session, he has 
employed a vibes player. Cleo has a 
bell-like quality which is _ perfectly 
matched by the vibes sound. Johnny's 
delicate and tuneful arrangements make 
the perfect complement to the vocals. 
He appears on the disc himself under the 
name of George Martin. B.N. 

Cleo Laie (vel), Dave Lee (pno), Martin 
Slavin (vibes), George Martin (alto and clit), 
Eric Dawson (bs), Kenny Clare (dms). 


HERBIE MANN — SAM MOST 
QUINTET 


Fascinating Rhythm; Why Do I 
Love You; It’s Only Sunshine; Love 
Letters; Let’s Get Away From It 
All; Flying Home (18 min.) — Pu 
Remember April; Empathy; It 
Might As Well Be Spring; Just One 
Of Those Things; Seven Come 
Eleven (174 min) 


(London LTZ-N 15049—37s. 64d. 
—1l2ins. LP) 
This novelty job would have been of 


some interest had it been released as a 
7 inch EP, but this large disc is just 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


much too much. I don’t think a flute has 
much to do with jazz anyway but when 
we get two, that goes twice ! 

The up-tempo tunes ‘Fascinating 
Rhythm” etc. jump along like a 
frightened kangaroo, but the lush stuff 
“Love Letters” etc., are just plain 
boring. S:T. 

Herbie Mann, Sam Most (flutes), Joe Puma 
(gtr), J. Gannon (bass), L. Kleinman (drs). 
Recorded 12/10/55. 


CHARLIE MARIANO 


Johnny One Note; The Very 

Thought Of You; Smoke Gets In 

Your Eyes; King For A Day (17 

mins.) — Darn That Dream; Floor- 

mat; Blues; I Heard You Cried Last 
Night (16 mins.) 


(London LTZ N15031—37s. 6}d. 
—1l2ins. LP) 


for me this is a really great offering 
of jazz on record. It isn’t a record that 
takes time to grow on you or that bores 
you after a few spins. Mariano is the 
number one Parker disciple and gets so 
close in tone, inflection and harmonic 
pattern, there is hardly any difference. 
He must feel exactly the same way as 
Parker did about jazz and I consider 
this a great factor in its development. 
Mariano’s thoughts are fused with 
Parker's and will develop to benefit 
ears which are intelligent enough to hear 
these things. To me, herein lies the 
difference between completely absorbing 
an approach to jazz, and copying the 
notes, expression or stance of some great 
jazzman, and missing all else, as so 
many British players do. As a player 
myself, it sickens me to realise that 
‘critics’ can, and do, exert an influence 
on the direction musicians take, without 
the capacity to discern between the two 
things. 

John Williams, a pianist with a fresh 
approach to ‘rhythm section’ playing, 
has an influence on both Mariano and 
the ‘beat’ section necessary to the pulse 
of creation. Mel Lewis (a very much 
underrated drummer) and Max Bennett 
on bass blend to perfection with 
Williams to make the whole programme 
a wonderful experience in jazz. 

B.B. 

Charlie Mariano (alto), Max Bennett (bass), 
John Williams (pno), Mel Lewis (dms). 


FRANK MORGAN 


The Nearness Of You—Bernies Tune 
(Vogue EPV_ 1154—13s. 7d.—EP) 


Frank Morgan is a West Coast alto 
player who is attempting, by imitation, 
to fill Charlie Parker’s place in the jazz 
world. This claim to the throne has 
already been advanced by several critics, 
and is implicit in Alun Morgan’s sleeve 
notes here, which go out of the way to 
point out that other musicians are not 
good enough. 

On “Nearness of You”, he solos at a 
slow, relaxed tempo, with the aid only 
of a rhythm section. His tone, phrasing 
and general attack are extremely 
reminiscent of Farker, but the impact is 
lessened by the realisation that this is in 
fact secondhand. On the other side. 
with Machito’s rhythm section, he is 


icined by Conte Candoli for a swinging 
up tempo version of “Bernie’s Tune”! 
This has an exciting fierceness — again 
in the Parker pattern. B.N. 

Nearness Of You—Frank Morgan (alto), Carl 
Perkins (pno) Howard Roberts (gttr), Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs), Larry Marable dms). 

Bernie’s Tune—Frank Morgan (alto), Conte 
Candoli (tpt), Wild Bill Davis (organ), Robert 
Rodriguez (bs), Jose Manguel (bongos), Rafael 
Miranda (conga), Ubaldo Nieto (timbales). 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 


Creole Belle; Frankie and Johnnie; 

Daddy Doo; Silver Dollar; The 

Pearls; King Chanticleer (22 mins.) 

—Ace In The Hole; Mississippi 

Rag; Clarinet Foo Yong; The 

Torch; Five Aces; Panama (16+ 
mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7088—35s. 1}d.—12ins. LP) 


This band does not improve with time. 
Playing “as much as they do one would 
have thought the standard of musician- 
ship would have got much better than it 
is. The rhythm plods in a _ dreadful 
fashion and there is not a soloist in the 
band who really adds up to a packet of 


peas. 
Helm’s spikey clarinet sounds dire, 
and as for Turk’s singing — he never 


ought to ’ave done it! 

I hate to slate a band of this type for 
I know they really have true jazz very 
much at heart, but we have a dozen or 
so bands in this country playing the 
same kind of jazz who can cut the 
Murphy group to ribbons. Perhaps that’s 
their trouble, lack of competition. Some 
of the material played is unusual and 
good. 

Turk Murphy (tmb), Don Kinch (tpt), Bob 
Helm (clit), Wally Rose (pno), Dick Lammi (bjo), 
Bob Short (tuba). 


GEORGE MELLY 
(with Mick Mulligan’s Band) 


Send Me To The ’Lectric Chair; 
Cemetery Blues—Blue Spirit Blues; 
Death Letter Blues 


(Tempo EXA 47 — 13s. 74d.—EP) 


George Melly spells doom when he 
tries to sing blues songs seriously. He 
has done nothing better than “Kingdom 
Coming” .which in its light and attractive 
way is very good indeed, and here he 
tries to sell us four sombre titles, three 
of which come from the more monumen- 
tal female blues singers. The best thing 
about the record is the picture on the 
front of a gloomy Melly gazing lovingly 
at a skull—like a necrophilic Red Indian 
aching to play Hamlet. The band play 
reasonably well, George misuses his ad- 
mirable voice shamefully, as usual, 
grinding and groaning away, and they 
have even allowed him to produce a 
little deathless prose for the sleeve notes, 
which flies rather high. 

Buy it if you must, my friends, but 
at least go to the trouble of comparing 
this version of “Death Letter Blues” 
with that by Yancey and Faber Smith 
from which it is lamely copied. Yancey 
never had to go around gazing at skulls. 

Mick Mulligan (tot), Frank Parr (tmb), Tan 
Christie (clt), Ronald Duff (pno), Nigel Sinc'air 
(gtr), Allan Duddington (bs), Pete App'eby 
(dms). Rezorced 13th September 1956. 
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HELEN MERRILL 


Falling In Love With Love; What's 
New; ’S Wonderful; You’d Be So 
Nice To Come Home To (16 mins) 
—Anything Goes; The End Of A 
Love Affair; Comes Love: Mountain 
High, Valley Low (114 mins.) 
(Emarcy EJT 750—26s. 5d.—LP) 


A disappointing album by a newish 
singer who used to be vocalist with Earl 
Hines’ orchestra, and who has been 
around both modern and mainstream 
jazZ groups enough to know better than 
to sing so commercially. The breathy, 
whispering - into - the - mike - with- 
echo-added technique is getting overdone 
these days and it isn’t until Helen sings 
“°S Wonderful” that we get any idea 
that she has any jazz style at all. This 
together with “Nice To Come Home To” 
are the best tracks. 

The well chosen accompanying group 
get little chance to shine, except on the 
first and last two items on the first side. 
Here Clifford Brown, Barry Galbraith, 
and Jimmy Jones all get good solo spots. 
The second side has strings added and, 
except for the effective tempo of “Any- 
thing Goes” with Jimmy Jones’ tasteful 
solo passage, contains little or no jazz 
interest. 

Clifford Brown (tpt), Danny Banks (flute), 
Jimmy Jones (pno), Barry Galbraith (gtr), Osie 
Johnson. Bob Donaldson (dms), Milton Hinton. 
Oscar Pettiford (bass, ’cello). 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


2.19 Blues; Perdido St. Blues; Coal 
Cart Blues; Down In Honky Tonk 
Town — Louis Armstrong Orch. 
—(18 min.) — King Porter Stomp; 
Shim - me - sha - wabble — Zutty 
Singleton Orch.; Red Onion Blues; 
Gravier St. Blues — Johnny Dodds 
Orch.; Keystone Blues; New Orleans 
Hop Scop Blues — Jimmie Noone 
Orch. (18 min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8146—37s. 64d.— 
12 ins. LP) 


This magnificent record will rank 
unquestionably as one of the best in the 
current year. Issued here originally as a 
set of 6 records in the early war years, 
these sessions somehow never attracted 
the attention they deserved. It is a 
curious thing that these records should 
have been cut in 1940, before the 
“revival” was hatched, and before the 
high tide of classic jazz had quite 
receded. In four different groupings, here 
are three supreme trumpet players of 
jazz, the three greatest New Orleans 
clarinettists, and a number of other 
superlative talents, let loose in the 
studio with a succession of admirable 
tunes. The only regrets, and they are 
small ones, are that Ory was not some- 
how included, and that Armstrong and 
Dodds were not put together at some 
point. 

The cover notes, unfortunately not 
signed but possibly of American origin, 
give an excellent guide to a number of 
points in the performances that might 
escape notice. There is no poor track 
here, and each one is in some way 
memorable. 
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Louis Armstrong, after several years 
of big band work and showmanship, 
showed his jazz stature in these four 
numbers, matched with Sidney Bechet’s 
formidable clarinet; Claude Jones’ work 
could not be better, and although not a 
New Orleans man, on “Honky Tonk” in 
particular he turns in a true tailgate 
style. The opening bars of “Perdido St. 
Blues” are among the most exciting 
passages of jazz. 

Red Allen, consistently underrated 
nowadays, is here shown playing intense, 
complex, and passionate trumpet that 
ranks with his best work of 1929 and 
1930, while Edmund Hall, beside him, 
although still given to his croaky tone, 
displays all the brilliance that he 
showed here with Armstrong last year. 

The two tracks by Johnny Dodds can 
be regarded as a memorial, for they 
were made just after all his teeth had 
been removed, and a few weeks before 
he died. Unlike most of his other re- 
cords, there is a feeling of anguish 
here, with Dodds soaring clarinet against 
heavy biting brass, and Lonnie Johnson’s 


jangling guitar. The rhythm section’ 


changes slightly, but Nat Dominique 
on trumpet and Preston Jackson on 
trombone remain for the two band 
numbers led by Jimmie Noone. Noone’s 
ability in New Orleans ensemble and in 
solo work, and his full sweet tone are 
very well demonstrated, and _ both 
Dominique and Jackson play memor- 
ably; “New Orleans Hop Scop” is one 
of the more exciting tracks on this 
record. 
G.B. 


OKEEFENOKEE JUG BAND 


Dixieland Jubilee March; Cotton- 
Eyed Ma — The Flunky Jump 
Blues; Okeefenokee 


(Vogue EPV_ 118—13s. 7d.—EP) 


These come from the 1954 Dixieland 
Jubilee concert in Los Angeles, and 
hardly merit issue at all. The group was 
presented as an interlude, parodying jug 
bands and hillbilly music, and although 
it may have been funny to see the joke 
doesn’t come off on record. In order to 
get a faint smile out of the proceedings, 
it may help you to know that the Okee- 
fenokee Swamp is the source of the 
Swanee River. 

The group was led by a jug player 
named Barney Shanks, aided and 
abetted by Slim Underwood on fife, 
sweet potato and second jug! The rest of 
the personnel consisted of Blake Rey- 
nolds and Ralph Peters on_ tubas; 
Warren Smith, euphonium; Rico Valese, 
trumpet; an unidentified guitarist, and 
the Firehouse Five drummer, Monty 
Mountjoy. P.T. 


PATTI PAGE 


Nevertheless; Out Of Nowhere; 
Lady Is A Tramp; Thrill Is Gone; 
Foggy Day; Mountain Greenery (144 
mins.) — I’ve Got My Eyes On 
You; My Kind Of Love; I Didn't 
Know About You; My Sin; Taking 
A Chance On Love; Love For Sale 
114 mins.) 


Good commercial singing with an eye 
to the jazz market. Miss Page has a 


pleasant voice and good diction, but she 
has a great deal to learn about phrasing 
before she can be reckoned a jazz 
singer. 

The accompaniment is interesting. J. 
J. Johnson and Kai Winding are heard 
on “Taking a Chance” and “My Sin’, 
other notables having solo spots being 
Fete Candoli (““Tramp”, “Eyes’’); Chico 
Alvarez (“Thrill”); plus George Auld, 
Bob Cooper, Rocky Coluccio etc. There 
will be enough jazz here to please most 
people. S.T, 


DAVE PELL OCTET 


How Are Things In Glocca Morra; 
On A Slow Boat To China; Mem- 
phis In June; Paris In The Spring; 
London In July; Isle Of Capri (21 
min) — The White Cliffs Of Dover; 
Sunday In Savannah; Deep In The 
Heart Of Texas; Shuffle Off To 
Buffalo; New Orleans; Flying Down 
To Rio (20 min) 
(London HA-K 2021—37s. 6}d.— 


12ins. LP) 


This collection of tunes is assembled 
under the title “Jazz and Romantic 
Places”. This preoccupation with place 
names is the reason for the presence 
here of such unlikely tunes as “Glocca 
Morra” and “White Cliffs Of Dover”. 

Although one cannot deny the musi- 
cianly qualities of what is presented, 
certain reservations spring to mind on 
other counts. Is this in fact jazz, even by 
West Coast standards? I would say not. 
This is a very advanced form of dance 
music (albeit no longer suitable for 
dancing) and having no roots whatso- 
ever in jazz. 

Each of these numbers is distinctively 
patterned with a West Coast arrange- 
ment. Each tune has been used as an 
exercise in counterpoint, dynamics and 
tone patterns. Probably the musicians 
who took part in this session think that 
it is the end — it is certainly very in- 
teresting and in places humorous, but it 
doesn’t move me at all emotionally. 


Dave Pell (ten), Bob Gordon (bari), Don 
Fagerquist (tpt), Ray Sime (tmb), Donn Frenner 
(pno and celeste), Tony Rizzi (gtr), Buddy Clarke 
(bs), Bill Richmond (dms). 


RAMPART STREET PARADERS 


I'm Gonna Sit Right Down and 
Write Myself A Letter; Lazy Mood; 
Dixieland Shuffle; After You’ve 
Gone (19 mins)—Oh, Baby!; When 
It’s Sleepy Time Down South; My 
Monday Date; Chinatown, My 
Chinatown (194 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7122—35s. 14d.—12ins LP) 


Like most sessions of this kind these 
tracks vary considerably but although a 
bit rough in places, this is an album 
which Dixieland enthusiasts will cer- 
tainly want. 

“I’m Gonna Sit Right Down” makes 
a fine, rousing opener, with some excel- 
lent bass sax work from Joe Rushton. 
Eddie Miller and Johnny Mercer share 
composer credits on “Love’s Got Me In 
A Lazy Mood” which features Eddie's 
tenor in this attractive ballad. ‘“Dixie- 
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land Shuffle” picks up the beat again 
with Clyde Hurley sounding not unlike 
Wild Bil!, and another good passage 
from Rushton. A _ fast-paced version 
of “After You've Gone” gives Abe 
Lincoln a chance to let off steam. 

The second side opens with an excel- 
lent version of “Oh Babe!” the ensemble 
passages swing and everyone sounds 
relaxed and well together. “Sleepy 
Time” is not so good, though Matlock 
takes a good solo; and “Monday Date” 
never quite gets there even though 
George Van Epps plays some pleasant 
guitar. The album concludes with a 
semi-cod version of “Chinatown”, with 
some good driving music in addition to 
the comedy. PF. 

Matty Matlock (clit), Clyde Hurley (tpt), Abe 
Lincoln (tmb), Joe Rushton (bass/sax), Eddie 
Miller (tnr), Stanley Wrightsman (pno). Phil 
Stephens (bass), George Van Epps (gtr), Nick 
Fatool (dms), 


PREACHER ROLLO & THE SAINTS 


I’ve Found a New Baby; I’m Gonna 
Sit Right Down; Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue; South Rampart 
Street Parade; How Come You Do 
Me Like You Do; I Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate (24 
mins.) — Rose Room; Black and 
Blue; Who’s Sorry Now; Big Butter 
and Egg Man; Carolina In The 
Morning; Indiana (234 mins.) 


(M.G.M. C756—33s. 114d.—12ins LP) 


This is typical Dixieland music, re- 
laxed and pleasant in its way, but it falls 
short of what I like to hear from such 
a group. There are ragged patches, and 
a slightly stereotyped approach to every 
number. Perhaps the most serious 
omission is the absence of any really 
outstanding musicians, for I cannot help 
thinking that exceptional Dixieland is 
bred from the exceptional performer, 
rather than from the run-of-the-mill. The 
Preacher himself (Rollo Laylan) is the 
drummer, an old-timer who has worked 
with some interesting people. Tony 
Parenti was on his previous session for 
MGM, but is not to be heard on these 
tracks. Bobby Rosen is a competent 
pianist, and Tommy Justice occasionally 
assails the heights with some success. 
Trombonist Jerry Gorman is solid but 
uninspired. The clarinet department is 
variously in the hands of Ernie Goodson, 
and Paul Yelvington, both of whom 
blow with ease but little conviction. 

G.L. 

Tommy Justice or Bobby Kraff (cornet), Ernie 
Goodson or Paul Yelvington (clt), Jerry Gorman 
(tmb). Bobby Sunstate Rosen (pno), Al Mattucci 
(bs), Preacher Rollo (ds). 


ANNIE ROSS 


Gypsy In My Soul; I Love Paris; I 
Didn’t Know About You; The 
Lady’s In Love With You (104 
mins.)—Tain’t What You Do: Don’t 
Let The Sun Catch You Crying; 
Between The Devil and The Deep 
Blue Sea; Don’t Worry "Bout Me 
(12 mins.) 
(Nixa NJT 504—26s. Sd.—LP) 


Though this may be termed ultra- 
sophisticated Café Society fare, Annie 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


has a good sense of rhythm and is at 
her best when singing up-tempo numbers 
*such as “The Liady’s In Love” and 

**Tain’'t What You Do”. On tunes such 
as these the Crombie boys get a chance 
to show their paces, Bob Burns and Roy 
Plummer neatly integrating with voice, 
piano and bass. The treatment of the 
ballad numbers is more conventional, 
but Annie has both assurance and per- 
sonality. “Sunday Observer” theatre 
critic, Kenneth Tynan, suggests in his 
well written sleeve notes that Annie Ross 
sings the way Francoise Sagan writes. It 
is a perceptive comparison, but this 
album is “Au Revoir Tristesse” as well 
as “Bonjour”. 

Tony Crombie (pno), Bob Burns (clt), Roy 
Plummer (cit), Lennie Bush (bass). Recorded 
27/8/55. 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE 
ALL STARS Vol 5 


Comin’ Thru The Rye Bread — 
Sunset Eyes 


(Vogue EPC 1176—13s. 7d.—EP) 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE 
ALL STARS Vol. 6 
La Soncailli—Cremede Menthe 
(Vogue EPC 1177—13s. 7d.—EP) 


Both of these discs are made up of 
live recordings from sessions at the 
Lighthouse on Hermosa Beach, Cali- 
fornia. The standard of jazz varies from 
track to track, and often from solo to 
solo, but throughout both discs, there 
is a warmth of atmosphere and feeling. 
All of this music was recorded in early 
1953. There is a deal of audience noise, 
inherent in an eating house performance, 
and, although this intrudes on the music 
somewhat it adds to the presence at 
the same time. 

The first track on Vol. 5 is one of the 
best. It is a delightfully twisted use of 
the “Coming Through the Rye” theme, 
and there are fine solos from Bob 
Cooper and a_ trumpet player called 
Name Withheld. “Sunset Eyes” is not 
quite so successful, as the Latin Ameri- 
can rhythm chosen is not quite so con- 
dusive to a relaxed swing as the tempo 
on the first side. However, there is a 
fine sequence of solos from Bernhart on 
trombone, Bob Cooper and Jimmy 
Giuffre on tenors and Russ Freeman on 
piano. 

On the second disc, Name Withheld 
is replaced on_ trumpet by Shorty 
Rogers. “La Soncailli” becomes a 
vehicle for a drum display from Shelley 
Manne, and the crowd becomes a little 
obtrusive. “Creme de Menthe” features 
solos all round and some particularly 
warm and flowing tenor from Giuffre. If 
a choice has to be made between the two 
I would suggest Vol. 5. B.N. 

On All Tracks—Howard Rumsey (bs), Milt 
Bernhart (tmb), Jimmy Giuffre (ten), Shelley 
Manne (dms). On tracks 1, 2 and 3—Bob Cooper 
(ten). On tracks 1 and 2—Russ Freeman (pno). 
On tracks 3 and 4—Shorty Rogers (tpt). On 
tracks 3—Hampton Hawes (pno). On tracks 4— 
Frank Patchen (pno). 


SCOTS TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


CONCERT 
That Da Da Strain; It Happened in 


Monterey; Milenburg Joys; Alan 
Mason’s Jazzmen; Oh Didn’t He 
Ramble; Charlie McNair New 


Tres Moutarde; I Love A _ Lassie; 

When The Saints Go Marching In; 

The Clyde Valley Stompers (134 
mins.) 


(Beltona ABL 519—22s. 74d.—LP) 


Alan Mason’s Jazzmen lead off with 
some stirring sounds but their efforts 
rather peter out when it comes to the 
solos. Bobby Davidson is their best 
soloist, attacking his notes with com- 
mendable precision. Oddly enough I like 
this band best in their ensemble 
moments — they obviously know what 
they want to play, even if they do not 
quite achieve it. The McNair group is 
in a less fortunate position; in the first 
place they have chosen a hackneyed but 
difficult piece, and the group is just not 
up to it. *The clarinet, thin though he 
sounds, has a good grasp of the situation. 
The presence of two banjoists is alarm- 
irg, and quite unconventional. Not to be 
outdone by an Edinburgh band, per- 
haps one of the Glaswegian groups will 
come out with two drummers next time! 

The Clyde Valley boys have obviously 
a lot more experience of playing to- 
gether, and produce the very commend- 
able sounds. I enjoyed their version of 

“I Love a Lassie”, which must, I feel 
have started one or two kilts to ‘curl up 
at the hems. GLL. 


THE MILT SEALEY TRIO 


Milt’s Blues; Londonology—In A 
Slow Mood; There Will Never Be 
Another You 


(Decca DFE 6369—10s. 54d.—EP) 


Though there is some similarity to 
Oscar Peterson in Sealey’s florid passages, 
he is refreshingly original most of the 
time, and also displays some talent as 
a composer, all the tunes, except “There 
Will Never Be Another You” being 
originals. 

“Milt's Blues” is played at a fast 
tempo with an invigorating swing — 
Milt displays considerable right hand 
dexterity against good left. Sealey’s tri- 
bute to London is a charming composi- 
tion which he plays with a great sen- 
sitivity, with a nice subdued backing 
from bass and drums. “In A Slow 
Mood” is quite the best track—a relaxed 
nostalgic improvisation on the chord 
sequence of Jerome Kern’s “Yesterdays”. 
The last number is marred by a jarring 
vocal from Sealey, who should have 
known better. P.T. 
_Milt Sealey (pno), Lennie Bush (bass), Phil 
Seamen (drs). 16/8/56. 


THE OMER SIMEON TRIO 


Harlem Hotcha; Lorenzo’s Blues— 
Bandanna Days; Creole Lullaby 


(Tempo EXA 46—13s. 7d.—EP) 


Omer Simeon, one of the greatest 
Creole clarinettists, made his name with 
Jelly Roll Morton. Indeed it was with 
Morton that he made some famous trio 
records, which are a near parallel of 
those heard on these tracks. The 
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presence of the ever-agile, ever-exciting 
James P. Johnson is yet another point 
in their favour. | am impressed by the 
completely relaxed atmosphere and the 
perfect tempos which vie with the grace- 
ful fluidity of Simeon’s playing to make 
an outstanding record. The recording 
quality is not of the best — originating 
from a Disc session in 1945. However 
the material more than compensates for 
any shortcomings in that direction — 
“Bandanna ‘Days’ being the best 
track. GLL. 
Omer Simeon (clit), James P. Johnson (pno), 
Pops Foster (bs). Recorded February 22nd, 1945 


THE SIX 


Tasty; As Far As We’re Concerned; 
Shifty; Serenata; Pink Ice (194 min.) 
~— Strange Diet; Old Folks; Itchy 
Fingers; Two kinds of Blues (19 min.) 


(London LTZ-N15042—-37s. 64d.— 
12 ins. LP) 


This music falls sadly and heavily 
between two stools—-it is neither modern 
enough to qualify for the “modern” tag, 
ancient enough in outlook or approach 
to be categorised as Dixieland or even 
mainstream, although the latter seems 
to be its approximate target. Mr. 
Condon’s_ afficianados’ will have an 
opportunity to hear Bob Wilber at first 
hand before these lines are in print. I 
only know him for his work with his own 
Wildcats — a far more exciting group 
than this—and then as a clarinet player, 
not a tenor man. The ingredients are 
mixed together in a pot which varies 
from the “coolth” of “Shifty” to the 
tepid commercialism of “Concerned” 
and the near-simmering “Pink Ice”. 
Mostly the tracks are out and out 
modern arrangements which lack the 
excitement of others who have followed 
this trend. Johnny Glasel plays some 
very modern things, and Sonny Truitt 
follows suit. The rhythm section play 
what they are told to, and maintain a 
paltry beat throughout the proceedings. 

As musical experiments go — the 
leaderless band, and everyone having a 
free say in the tunes and arrangements. 
and so on—this is a ghastly failure, and 
I pray that it will not be repeated. 

G.L. 

Bob Wilber (ten. and clt), Johnny Glasel (tpt). 
Sonny Truitt (tmb), Eddie Phyfe (ds), Bob 
Hammer (pno), Bill Britto (bs). 


ROOSEVELT SYKES AND HIS 
HONEY DRIPPERS 


Security Blues; Walkin’ This Boogie 
(Vogue V2393—6s. —- 78 r.p.m.) 


The current popularity of Rock and 
Roll (alias race and blues) brings back 
one of my old favourites to the recording 
field. I think this is the first record by 
Roosevelt Sykes to be issued in this 
country — certainly the first to have 
caught my attention. He is a blues artist 
of some twenty or more years’ standing, 
who has recorded a good deal either 
accompanying himself on piano or with 
his Honeydrippers. His piano playing, 
which can be heard briefly in the intro- 
duction to the first side, and at rather 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


greater length on the boogie side, is 
typical of the loose, attacking middle- 
west style, although most of the musical 
life has been based on Chicago, where 
these sides were made. He will not rank 
for posterity as one of the great blues 
singers, but his work is pleasant and 
original in many respects, and is cer- 
tainly deserving of a hearing. 
G.L. 


MEL TORME 


Flat Foot Floogee; Hut-Sut Song; 
All Of You; Just One More Chance; 
It Don’t Mean A Thing; Tutti Frutti 
(15 min.) —- Cement Mixer; Hold 
Tight; Blue Skies; Rose O’Day; 
Spellbound; [T’se A Muggin’ 
(14 min.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9032—37s. 64d. 
12 ins. LP) 


A good selection of nonsense songs 
expertly put over by Mr. Torme. At 
times he sounds very much like Frank 
Sinatra (and I have no quarrel with that), 
but his singing is very personal, and he 
certainly knows his jazz. 

The accompaniments are for the most 
part very expert. The orchestra directed 
by Sonny Burke (‘“Floogee”, “Cement’’) 
plays with a real punch, and the group 
led by George Cates boasts several in- 
teresting, well known musicians. Funnily 
enough the two tracks directed by Neal 
Hefti (“One More Chance’, “Blue 
Skies”) I find the least interesting. Such 
good tunes as “It Don’t Mean A Thing” 
and “Hold Tight” Torme sings with rare 
vigour—if you are an M.T. fan there 
isn’t a bad track here. 

S.T. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
It Might As Well Be Spring; I Can 
Make You Love Me — You Go To 
My Head; I’m Sacred 
(London RE-U 1065—11s. 10d—EP) 
On these early sides Sarah Vaughan 


does not sound too sure of herself. That 
she has the voice no one can deny, but 


her efforts to get away from melody 
line are rather unsteady. John O’Kirby’s 
accompaniments are ever so polite, and 
one feels that a group that produced a 
more definite swing would have helped 
the singer considerably. 


Black Coffee; You’re Mine, You — 
I Cried For You; You Taught Me 
To Love Again 


(Philips BBE 12092—11s. 10d.—EP) 


These sides are much better. Here she 
demonstrates her perfect control and on 
such tunes as “You Taught Me” and 
“I Cried” improvises as a true jazz singer 
should. 

“Black Coffee’ is brilliantly original, 
her singing sounding very full toned and 
sombre. S.¥. 

London EP with Clarence .Brereton (tpt). 
Buster Bailey (clt), Russell Procope (alto), Billy 
Kyle (pno), Bill Beason (drs), John Kirby (bass). 
Recorded New York 9/1/46. 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 


Annie Street Rock; Big Bear Stomp; 

Antigua Blues; Emperor Norton’s 

Hunch; Climax Rag; Sage Hen 

Strut (17 min.) — Trombone Rag; 

Down Home Rag; Harlem Rag: 

Creole Belles; Sunburst Rag; That’s 
A Plenty (15 min.) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12030 — 
38s. 3d. — 12 ins. LP) 


This is volume two of what the album 
refers to as San Francisco style. As the 
style is like nothing else in jazz (with 
the possible exception of the Graeme 
Bell band who copied Watters) I suppose 
the classification is justified, but I can't 
understand who will be _ interested 
enough to buy the record anyway. 

The side more or less made up of 
rags is by far the better. Wally Rose 
is not the best ragtime pianist alive, but 
he knows the idiom, and all the tunes 
are good ones. The reverse also carries 
a very excellent rag in “Climax”, but 
the rest of the material is very heavy 
and un-swingy. Listening to Watters 
himself on “Annie Street” one wonders 


why he has not become a better trum- 
peter—he showed great promise on these 
1946 recordings. 

Lu Watters, Bob Scobey (tpts), Turk Murphy 
(tmb), Bob Helm (clt), Wally Rose (pno), Harry 
Mordecai (bjo), Dick Lammi (bass), Bill Dart 
(drs). Recorded May/June 1946. 


JOE WILLIAMS SINGS 


It's Raining Again; Detour Ahead; 
Every Day I Have The Blues; They 
Didn’t Believe Me; Blow Mr. Low 
(14 min.) — It’s Time For Moving: 
In The Evening When The Sun 
Goes Down; Kansas City Blues; 
Always On The Blue Side; Safe 
Sane And Single (14 min.) 


(London 10651—25s. 4d.— 
—LP) 

Joe Williams is in many ways a pretty 
gocd singer, with beat, relaxation, and 
a strong, vibrant, masculine voice, but 
most of the time something is missing; 
perhaps it is a consistent style. Joe is 
no utility man of the biues like Rushing. 
who lays his own personality and blue 
touch on anything he chooses to sing. 
Nor has he one half the personality of 
King Pleasure (a singer with much less 
of a voice), and yet in two or three of 
these tracks he is toying with Pleasure’s 
type of technique, as you may see if 
you listen carefully to “Detour Ahead” 
and parts of “Blow”. 

Joe is too light much of the time for 
a real blues singer, and gives the im- 
pression of being more of a dancer than 
a singer, if you get my meaning. With 
“In The Evening” he shows this fatal 
deficiency, and in this number, like John 
Sellers on another occasion, he exhibits 
the touch of hysteria. 

The best track here is “Everyday”, 
something of a speciality for Joe, trick 
recorded so he sings it in unson with 
himself. and next best is “Time For 
Moving”; these two are of a tempo and 
mood that suit him admirably. The rest 
show Joe Williams as he may well be 
most of the time—a good attractive pop 
singer for a swing band, with a feeling 
for light sophisticated blues. Should he 
hit the right streak for any length of 
time, it’s doubtful if he will be able to 
come on like T-Bone Walker. G.B. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
(General Manager: T. E. Bean) 
Saturday 16th February, 1957. 
“JAZZ SCENE 

5.30 Concert: 

MAINSTREAM / TRADITIONAL 
SANDY BROWN and HIS BAND 
plus guests MICK MULLIGAN and 
HIS BAND with GEORGE MELLY 
THE ‘JAZZ TODAY’ UNIT: 
ALAN LITTLEJOHN’S JAZZMEN. 

Tickets: 5/-, 7/6, 10/- 
8.30 Concert: 
TRADITIONAL 
BIG BILL BROONZY - 
BRO. JOHN SELLERS - 
KEN COLYERS JAZZMEN. 
Tickets: Si-, 7/6, 12/6, 15/- 


NATIONAL JAZZ FEDERATION 


BIG BILL. BROONZY and 
BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 
on tour with CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND. 

Feb. 17 HULL 

Feb. 19 WOLVERHAMPTON 
Feb. 21 BRIGHTON 

Feb. 23 SHEFFIELD 

Feb. 24 COVENTRY 

Feb. 25 EDINBURGH 

Feb. 26 DUNDEE 

Mar. | BIRMINGHAM 

Mar. 3 IPSWICH 


BIG BILL BROONZY and 
BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 
on tour with MICK MULLIGAN 
and HIS BAND with 

GEORGE MELLY. 


Mar. 2 NOTTINGHAM 
Mar. 5 NEWCASTLE 
Mar. 6 GLASGOW 
MEMBERSHIP 


| 
If you are interested in jazz you | 
should be a member of the National 
Jazz Federation. Send now for full | 
details and a free copy of ‘Jazz News’, | 
the N.J.F.’s newsletter to:-— National 
Jazz Federation, 37, Soho Square, 
London, W.1. 
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NORMAN GRANZ JAZZ CONCERT (No. 2) 
Charlie Parker with strings 


The Oscar Peterson Set 

The Coleman Hawkins Set 

The Buddy Rich Trio 

“BACKROOM PIANO’’—RALPH SUTTON piano solos 
KEYBOARD ’'—OSCAR PETERSON 


“LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS GIANTS” 


“VELVET MOOD ’’—BILLIE HOLIDAY 
from 


Norman Granz’ 


“ELLIS IN WONDERLAND” 


NORMAN GRANZ’ JAM SESSION No. 5 


DIZZY GILLESPIE JAZZ RECITAL 


THE MAGNIFICENT CHARLIE PARKER (No. 3) 


SOFT MOODS WITH TEDDY WILSON (No. 2) 


THE GENE KRUPA SEXTET (No. 2) 


RALPH BURNS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


NORMAN GRANZ JAZZ CONCERT (No. 1) : (F 
Rd 
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(Personnel: HARRY EDISON, trumpet ; FLIP PHILLIPS, tenor saz. ; LESTER YOUNG, tenor saz. ; BILL HARRIS, trombone ; HANK JONES, piano? 
RAY BROWN, bass ; BUDDY RICH, drums) Norgran Blues ; Oh, lady be good ; (I don’t stand) A ghost of a chance (with you) ; Indiana 33cx10059 (LB, 


What is this thing called love; April in Paris ; Repetition ; Easy to love ; I'll remember April 

(OSCAR PETERSON, piano ; RAY BROWN, bass) Gai; Padovani; Ray’s Blues 

(COLEMAN HAWKINS, tenor sav. ; HANK JONES, PidNO ; RAY BROWN, bass ; BUDDY RICH, drums) Yesterdays ; Hawk’s Tune ; Stuffty 
(BUDDY RICH, drums ; HANK JONES, piano ; RAY BROWN, bass) Carnegie Blues; Airmail Special 33cx10060 (LP) 


Down home rag ; Harlem drag ; Jelly roll blues ; Cannon ball blues ; Black bottom stomp ; Cataract rag ; Shoe shine boy ; Christopher Columbus ; 
Hindustan ; Villain ; Frog legs rag ; Chromatic rag ; Grace and beauty; The Cascades 33¢x10061 (LP) 


(with MAJOR HOLLY, bass) Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid; Robbins nest; Tico tico; Get happy ; Smoke gets in your eyes ; Deep purple ; 
(with RAY BROWN, bass) Exactly like you; Two sleepy people; Easy to love; Taking a chance on love; Squatty roo; After all 3cx10062 (LP) 


(LIONEL HAMPTON, Vibes; ART TATUM, DidN0; HARRY EDISON, trumpet; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; BUDDY RICH, drums; JOHN SIMMONS OF RED CALLENDAR, Dass) 
Plaid ; Somebody loves me; Deep purple; September song ; Verve blues (vocal: LIONEL HAMPTON) 33CX10063 (LP) 


(Accompanying artists include: HARRY EDISON, trumpet; BENNY CARTER, alto saZ; JIMMY ROWLES, piano; 

BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; JOHN SIMMONS, bass; LARRY BUNKER, drums) 

Prelude to a kiss; When your lover has gone; Please don’t talk about me when I’m gone; Nice work if you can get it; I gotta right to sing the blues ; 
What’s new; I hadn’t anyone till you; Everything I have is yours 330x10064 (LP) 


(HERB ELLIS, guitar, with JIMMY GIUFFRE, tenor and baritone saz.; CHARLIE MARIANO, alto saZ.; HARRY EDISON, trumpet ; ALVIN STOLLER, drums; 
OSCAR PETERSON, piano; RAY BROWN, bass) Sweetheart blues ; Somebody loves me; It can happen to you; Pogo; Detour ahead ; 
Ellis in Wonderland ; Have you met Miss Jones?; A simple tune 33¢x10066 (LP) 


Soloists in order of appearance : OSCAR PETERSON, pidn0; JOHNNY HODGES, alto sar.; BEN WEBSTER, tenor saz.; ROY ELDRIDGE, trumpet; 

FLIP PHILLIPS, tenor Saz.; DIZZY GILLESPIE, trumpet; ILLINOIS JACQUET, tenor saz.; 

LIONEL HAMPTON, vibes; Rhythm Section: OSCAR PETERSON, piano; RAY BROWN, bass; BUDDY RICH, drums 

Jam blues ; Ballad medley (with Rhythm Section): Tenderly (LIONEL HAMPTON) ; I’ve got the world on a string (FLIP PHILLIPS) ; 

What's new (D1zzy GILLESPIE); I got it bad and that ain’t good (JoHNNY HODGES); Don’t blame me (ILLINOIS JACQUET) ; Imagination (OSCAR PETERSON); 
Someone to watch over me (BEN WEBSTER) ; Body and soul (RAY BROWN); She’s funny that way (ROY ELDRIDGE) 33CX10067 (LP) 


Sugar hips ; Hey Pete (vocal: p1zzy GILLESPIE) ; Money honey (vocal: p1zzy GILLESPIE) ; Blue mood; Rails; Devil and the fish; Rumbola 3309030 (LP) 


(COUNT BASIE, pid@n0; MARSHALL ROYAL, ERNIE WILKINS, alto sates.; FRANK FOSTER, FRANK WESS, tenor sares.; CHARLIE FOWLKES, baritone saz.; 
JOE NEWMAN, WENDELL CULLEY, THAD JONES, REUNALD JONES, trumpets; 

HENRY COKER, BEN POWELL, BILL HUGHES, trombones; FREDDIE GREENE, guitar; EDDIE JONES, bass; GUS JOHNSON, drums) 

Blues backstage (featuring FRANK FOSTER, BEN POWELL, JOE NEWMAN) ; Down for the Count (featuring HENRY COKER, JOE NEWMAN) ; 

Eventide (featuring CHARLIE FOWLKES); Ain’t misbehavin’ (featuring FRANK FOSTER); Perdido (featuring FRANK WESS, flute and tenor sax); 
Ska-di-dle-dee-bee-doo (featuring FRANK FOSTER, THAD JONES) ; Two Franks (featuring FRANK FOSTER, FRANK WESS) ; Rails = 39¢X10065 (LP) 


(CHARLIE PARKER, With JUNIOR COLLINS, french horn; HAL McKUSICK, Clarinet; TOMMY MACE, 0b0e; AL BLOCK, flute; MANNIE THALER, bassoon; 
TONY ALESS, Dian0; CHARLIE MINGUS, bass; MAX ROACH, drums) In the still of the night ; Old folks 

(CHARLIE PARKER With RED RODNEY, trumpet; JOHN LEWIS, piano; RAY BROWN, bass; KENNY CLARKE, drums) Blues for Alice ; 

(CHARLIE PARKER With MILES DAVIS, trumpet; WALTER BISHOP, Di@n0; TEDDY KOTICK, bass; 

ROY HAYNES, Grums; JOE MANGUAL, bongos; RALPH MIRANDA, conga drum) Why dol love you? SEB10053 (EP) 


(with ARVELL SHAW, bass; J. C. HEARD, drums) Air mail special ; Night and day ; Nice work if you can get; Cheek to cheek 9 sSEB1005# (EP, 


(GENE KRUPA, drums; BEN WEBSTER, tenor sazx.; BILL HARRIS, trombone; CHARLIE SHAVERS, trumpet; TEDDY WILSON, piano; RAY BROWN, Dass) 


Showcase ; Midget ; Swedish Schnapps ; Payin’ them dues blues SEB10055 (EP) 


P 3 Columbia Graphophone Company Lumted, 
(LEEKONITZ, alto sax.) “Free Forms”: Places please ; Tantallion ; Spring is; Someday, somewhere SEB10056(EP) Record Division, & 11 Gi. Castle St, London Wr 
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NFORMATION 


10. ORIGINAL DIXIELANDERS 


Another jazz collector in Bath has re- 
quested some information about 
musicians. A. Hurst wants to know 
the movements of Eddy Edwards, Nick 
La Kocca, Larry Shields and Emil 
Christian after the break up of the 
Original Dixieland Jazz in 1925. Exactly 
what happened to the last named I do 
not know, except that he was replaced 
by the original trombonist Eddy 
Edwards when the band went back to the 
States after their visit to this country, so 
perhaps sombody can provide further 
details. Of the other three musicians La 
Rocca and Shields went back to New 
York from 1925 to 1927. Both La Rocca 
Orleans when the O.D.J.B. broke up and 
Eddy Edwards had his own band in New 
and Shields were musically active on and 
off for some years and Edwards played 
in various dance bands in New York. 
All three musicians came together again 
in 1936 when the O.D.J.B. was 
resurrected for a brief period and with 
Russell Robinson and Tony Sbarbaro 
they recorded six O.D.J.B. numbers for 
Victor, four of which were issued here 
on H.M.V. B8642 and B8648 (both 
deleted). I remember, rather dimly , that 
the band of this period featured in a 
‘March Of Time’ film on jazz. The 
resurrected O.D.J.B. did not last very 
long and a few years after the band 
broke up for the second time both La 
Rocca and Shields retired from music. 
The latter died in Hollywood in 1953. 
Eddy Edwards became a sports coach 
but came back to jazz in 1943 playing 
in a group consisting of Bobby Hackett, 
Brad Gowans, Frank Signorelli and 
Tony Sbarbaro. In 1946 Edwards re- 
corded under his own name for the 
American Commodore label (LP issue 
FL2003) with Max Kaminsky, Wild Bill 
Davison, Brad Gowans. Teddy Ry, Jack 
Lesberg and Tony Sbarbaro but seeming- 
ly retired from music soon afterwards 
though believe he does _ play 
occasionally. 


11. MUGGSY SPANIER 
BROADCASTS 


Personnel of the Muggsy Spanier LP 
on Vogue-LDE015 for John Marshall of 
Dewsbury. Muggsy Spanier, cnt; George 
Brunies. tbn, vel: Albert Nicholas, clit; 
Joe Sullivan. p: Danny Barker, g; Pops 
Foster. bs; Baby Dodds, d. Probably 
Charlie Queener replaces Sullivan in 


“Panama” and “Ja Da”. 


12. GRAND SLAM 


Cpl. Plummer of the RAF finds that 
the record shops in the vicinity of 
Hastings have never heard of Slam 
Stewart and so he wants a list of records 
by the Slam Stewart Trio or discs which 
feature this bass player. There are four 
discs by Slim and Slam on Parlophone 
R2542, R2567. R2594 and R2634 and 
one by the Slam Stewart Quartet on 


R3078 but all have been deleted from 
the catalogues (see para. 15). Four tracks 
by the Lester Young Quartet on Mercury 
MG25015 feature Slam’s bowed bass and 
humming but it is doubtful if this iP is 
still available, except second hand) How- 
ever, there are two 78 r.p.m. records and 
one LP which are in catalogue and I 
would advise Cpl. Plummer to start with 
these before seeking the deleted items. 
Sherry Lynn Flip/ Blue, Brown and 
Beige by the Slam Stewart Trio on 
Felsted ED82006, Slamboree/Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams by Erroll Garner on 
Vogue V2069, and the LP by the Art 
Tatum Trio on Vogue-Coral LRAIOOI1. 


13. BIX’S CLARINETIST 


Since, buying Columbia 3381035 The 
Great Bix Geotl Croft of Grimsby has 
come to admire the clarinet style of Don 
Murray and wants to know a little more 
about him and other records which 
feature him playing. Murray played in 
Jean Goldkette’s Orchestra from 1921 
until he was killed in rather mysterious 
circumstances, either accident or foul 
play, in 1929. A search for bits of the 
Murray clarinet on Jean Goldkette 
records is not likely to be very rewarding 
and unfortunately there are not many 
discs which feature him. Murray played 
clarinet and baritone sax on Penn Beach 
Blues/Four String-Joe/Dinah/The Wild 
Dog by Joe Venuti’s Blue Four on 
Parlophone R109, R2851, R982 and R520 
respectively but all have been deleted 
with the exception of R520 (see para. 15). 
Don Murray played clarinet on Toddlin’ 
Blues and Davenport Blues by Bix and 
his Rhythm Jugglers and these are 
available on Brunswick 02501 and 02206 
or in LP form on London AL3543. 
Columbia SEG7566 is another record 
worth investigating but this EP by 
Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra 
has very little solo work by Don Murray 
and it would be advisable to hear this 
before purchasing if the sole object is to 
acquire items featuring Murray’s clarinet, 
Nevertheless it does feature a good 
measure of excellent Bix. 


14. PLAYING WITH THE STRINGS 


A collector from Bayswater whose 
name may or may not be Ailvert (it 
would be useful if readers would write 
their names in block capitals beneath 
their signatures) requires information on 
solo recordings by guitarist Teddy Bunn 
and records which feature him exten- 
sively other than HMV DLPII10 (See 
para. 16). The only guitar solos recorded 
by Teddy Bunn are four titles on 
American Blue Note which have not 
been issued in this country and these are 
King Porter Stomp/ Bachelor Blues on 
BN503 and Guitar In High/Blues With- 
out Words on BN504. The second title 
on each disc has also a vocal by Teddy 
Bunn. It should be pointed out that 
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a'though these are good examples of 
Bunn’s guitar the records have an 
cxtremely high surface noise. Recom- 
mended records which are available are 
as follows: 
Vocalion V1006 TRIXIE SMITH 
Freight Train Blues/Trixie’s Blues* 
Vocalion TRIXIE SMITH 
My Daddy Rocks Me (Parts | and 
2) 


Vocalion V1002 ROSETTA CRAW- 
FORD. Stop It Joe/My Man 
Jumped Salty On Me 

Brunswick 03461 ROSETTA CRAW- 
FORD. Double Crossin’ Papa/ 
Frogs For Snakes* 

Brunswick 03509--COW COW DAVEN- 
PORT. That'll Get It*/Don’t You 
Loudmouth Me* 

Brunswick 03205 JOHNNY DODDS 
Blues Galore/29th and Dearborn 

Brunswick 03303 JIMMY NOONE 
Bump It*/Four Or Five Times* 


Titles marked thus* feature solos by 
Bunn but on most of the others his . 
guitar can be heard clearly and on 
29th and Dearborn there is a prominent 
guitar accompaniment to Charlie Shavers’ 
trumpet solo. 

Regarding Eddie Lang guitar solos on 
deleted Parlophone and American 
records see para. 15. Incidentally, I am 
sure the Lang record on RPM466 is not 
by the great guitar player. 


15. FOREIGN AND DELETED 


A question which occurs repeatedly in 
readers’ letters is how they can obtain 
foreign records and English issues which 
have been deleted from the catalogues. 
To get records from America, France or 
elsewhere it is really necessary to know 
a collector in the particular country 
concerned who is willing to trade records 
with you on a one for one basis. Other- 
wise one comes up against the difficulties 
of sending money out of the country. 
adverse rates of exchange, customs dutv 
and purchase tax. and of course, yards and 
vards of red tape. This can be a very 
tiresome and expensive business and for 
the average collector I would recommend 
any or all of the three following methods 
for obtaining foreign records and deleted 
English issues. 

The Jazz Retailers Association used 
to have a full page advertisement in this 
magazine which listed the names and 
addresses of the record shops belonging 
to this association in London and the 
provinces. The last list which appeared 
in Jazz Journal seems to be the one in 
the December 1955 issue but several 
J.R.R.A. members have independent 
advertisements in this magazine. These 
shops specialize in iazz records of all 
types and most of those in London and 
some of the provincial shops have 
foreign records. 

A magazine devoted entirely to the 
sale and auction of iazz records is 
Vintage Jazz Mart edited by Trevor 
Benwell of 4, Hillcrest Gardens, Dollis 
Hill, London N.W.2. This magazine is 
published monthly and averages 40 to 50 
pages of records for sale or auction by 
collectors all over the world. These 
records range from rare Paramounts and 
Okehs to deleted English issues and cur- 
rent foreign LPs. You can also advertise 
for the records which you want to buy 
as well as those which you want to sell. 


ERIC TOWNLEY. 
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THE NIGHT THE ROSTRUM 
FELL IN 


It didn’t actually fall in of course, 
but it might well have done, even if only 
to cover up poor Norman Del Mar’s 
confusion. The occasion was of course 
the Festival Hall concert in aid of the 
Lord Mayor’s Hungarian Relief Fund— 
a night that will long be remembered by 
everyone who was there. 

We read the press announcements in- 
credulously. The idea of flying Louis 
Armstrong to Britain for just one con- 
cert at the Festival Hall seemed extra- 
vagant beyond belief. Yet it was in fact 
so. and he was to receive no payment at 
all—probably one of the most generous 
gestures invoked by the Hungarian 
tragedy. 

After the initial jubilation at this un- 
expected chance to hear Satch, we 
looked into the arrangements a little 
more closely. The concert was being 
organised by a fearsome committee of 
some 65 souls, welded together under the 
paternal chairmanship of our colleague 
Gerald Lascelles. This immense conclave 
of activity decided to present Mr. Louis 
Armstrong as a solo artist sunported by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and a 
select group of five British musicians 
(jazz). 

Any group of three jazz fans could 
have foretold that this wouldn’t work 
out at all, but then charity affairs are 
like that, and anyway, a lot of fun 
weuld have been missed if a real con- 
cert had ensued. 

Being largely a square committee, it 
made arrangements with the Festival 
Hall authorities for tickets to be on sale 
at normal concert pricings. This means 
that the front rows are cheap and the 
more expensive seats are those about 
half way back in the Hall — the ideal 
place from which to take in the majestic 
sweep of a full orchestra. We knew what 
we wanted to see and so we decided to 
take in the full maiestic sweep of L. 
Armstrong Esg. (or Mr. Armstrong as 
he was referred to in the programme) 
from the fourth row, at the modest price 
of one guinea. 


WELL STUFF MY SHIRT 


On the fateful Tuesday evening of the 
concert we arrived at the Hall promptly 
at 8 o’clock, bought a programme from 
an obvious debutante volunteer pro- 
gramme seller and allowed ourselves to 
be ushered into our seats. We looked 
around expecting to see a host of 
familiar faces and were horrified to find 
dinner jackets and formal wear sur- 
rounding us almost entirely. Obviously 
the audience had been attracted by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
whole atmosphere was wrong for a jazz 


DIARY 


concert. Here and there we noticed 
embarrassed sweater and sports jacket 
wearers, but mainly the Hall was filled 
with the polite hum of conversation that 
precedes an evening of Sibelius or 
Beethoven. We glanced nervously at our 
programme and saw that the first item 
was “Tragic Overture’ — Brahms. Fol- 
lowing this came “Suite, The Firebird” 
—Stravinsky. It was a fairly safe bet that 
Satch wouldn't be taking part in this part 
of the programme. 


HOORAH FOR OUR TEAM 


The last item before the interval was 
“St. Louis Blues’—W. C. Handy, and 
at last Louis was announced. We 
wondered what the audience reaction 
would be. Had this ‘classical’ crowd 
come merely to view a curiosity? We 
needn't have worried. At the sight of 
this short bundle of energy, dressed 
decorously in a dark blue set of tails and 
a white tie, the audience exploded into 
a roar of welcome. From the moment 
of his entrance, Louis held everyone in 
the palm of his hand. What we had 
assessed as refugees from the Proms 
were, in effect, jazz clubees in their 
Sunday best. 

“St. Louis Blues” set the pattern for 
most of Louis’ part of the concert. The 
‘Big Band’ opened with an out of tempo 
sweeping strings piece and then gave way 
to the jazz group. This consisted of Dill 
Jones, Lennie Bush. Jack Parnell, 
George Chisholm and Sid Phillips. squat- 
ting in the centre of the massed ranks 
of the Royal Phil., directly under the 
pompous eye of conductor Norman Dei 
Mar. At the end of the number, Louis 
caught Del Mar’s eye and in came the 
full orchestra for a_ scored finale. 
Although the concert was now running 
well over time, Louis paused only for a 
short breath after “St. Louis Blues” 
before leading off into another number. 
As this was not in the programme, it 
caused complete confusion in the massed 
ranks. Sheets of music were turned 
anxiously and questioning glances were 
directed at the rostrum. Louis, however. 
had taken over, and the All Stars finished 
the number out on their own. After 
this. the interval was allowed and the 
audience filed out to the bars buzzing 
with excitement. 


A DIABOLICAL PLOT 


We spent the time allotted to the “Harv 
Janos Suite” backstage talking to Di!l 
Jones. Because of this we were fore- 
warned of the impending chaos. Louis 
was now bubbling with fun and was 
priming his All Stars for the next half. 
““Mahognay Hall Stomp” was to seal the 
fate of the Royal Phil. and its leader 
Norman. “We'll take six extra choruses,” 
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said Satch, “he can’t bring in the Big 
Band until we stop”. 

By the time that this number arrived, 
Norman Del Mar’s patience was wearing 
thin. Even his own orchestra had re- 
laxed under Louis’ influence and the 
whole affair was developing into a 
party. At the allotted point, Del Mar 
raised his baton and the orchestra 
raised its instruments to shoulder and 
mouth respectively. That of course was 
where they stayed, because Louis .and 
George Chisholm swung into a rousing 
finale and the number was over before 
anything could be done. About half of 
the orchestra burst into laughter and 
Leuis was beside himself. He romped 
over to Del Mar to give him a character- 
istic handshake and was only prevented 
at the last moment bv a look that would 
have killed a lesser man. Fart of the 
audience near us was in hysterics. 


BONUS FOR THE CATS 


At the end of Louis’ allotted time, 
the programme announced that the 
Hungarian Rhapsody No.2 by Liszt 
would be played. However, at the end 
of the alloted time, Louis went on into 
unallotted time. Amid storms of applause 
he led the select group in centre stage 
into first “Mack The Knife” and then 
“Royal Garden Blues”. Norman Del 
Mar gave up and left his rostrum for a 
seat in the orchestra. He had a resigned 
expression on his face. At the end of 
“Roval Garden Blues”, during which Sid 
Phillips fumbled hopelessly, Louis 
bounced off stage. The audience roared 
for his return, but he never did. “They 
took mah trumpet away from me” he 
was quoted as saying in one of 
the national newspapers. Surprisingly 
enough, the clamour for Louis did not 
die gradually down. The entire audience, 
with the exception of so few people that 
it didn’t matter. set up a sustained chant 
of “We want Satch”. Even one or two 
of the members of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra joined in until they 
suddenly realised what they were doing, 
and stopped guiltily. 

After almost five minutes of solid 
chanting, with no sign of abatement Del 
Mar led his orchestra off stage — surely 
an unprecedented act. So there was no 
performance of the Hungarian Rhapsody 
and the Lord Mavor never made the 
speech he should have done. As we 
walked out of the auditorium, we 
passed Gerald Lascelles looking horror 
stricken — our sympathies went out to 
him. 

Never mind Gerald: the audience 
really enjoyed themselves immensely. 
especially letting off steam at the end, 
and I imagine that Norman Del Mar 
will be feeling better about it now. 

BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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DOUG HAGUE 


During last month, Tommy Dorsey, 
“the Sentimental Gentleman of Swing”, 
passed away. 

Well known for his beautiful singing 
tone on trombone, Dorsey was also a 
“hot” musician, for although his early 
career was with the big bands of Jean 
Goldkette and Paul Whiteman, he also 
played and recorded with many Dixie- 
land groups during the late twenties. 

In the early thirties he and brother 
Jimmy decided to form a band. But the 
idea was short lived for, owing 
to differences in temperament — the 
brothers soon decided to split up. 


FEATURED ON TELEVISION 


Within the last few years however 
the Dorsey Brothers again formed a 
band which was featured on their own 
television variety show—a programme 
backed and encouraged by comedian 
Jackie Gleason. With the unfortunate 
passing of T.D. Gleason decided to put 
together a spur-of-the-moment tribute 
in place of his own television show. 

Everyone who ever played with 
Tommy was at the show, the pro- 
gramme being divided between New 
York and California. 

In the New York audience were 
Erroll Garner, Teddy Wilson, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Bobby Hackett and_ Billy 
Eckstine, whilst out on the West Coast 
were Billy May. Paul Weston, Stan 
Kenton, Toots Camarata, Rudy Vallee. 
Les Baxter, etc. Musical tributes were 
played by Max Kaminsky and Pee Wee 
Irwin, trumpets; Bobby Byrne and Russ 


Morgan, trombones; Joe Dixon, 
clarinet: Bud Freeman Boomie 
Richmond. tenors; Joe Venuti, violin; 


Howard Smith, piano; Carmen Mastren 


and Eddie Condon, guitars; Sandy 
Block. bass: and Moe Purtill, drums. 
From California, Connie Haines, Joe 


Stafford, and Bob Crosby, sang. Crosby 
then led an all-star group consisting of 
trumpeters Red Nichols, Ray Linn, and 


Charlie Tieagarden; tenor saxist. Don 
Lodice; trombonist Jack Teagarden; 
clarinettists Heinie Beau and Charlie 
Barnet; pianist Joe Bushkin; and_ bass 
saxist Joe Rushton. 

The final musical item from New 
York was an all-star orchestra made up 
of band leaders introduced by Paul 
Whiteman. Whiteman is not the world’s 
most distinct speaker, so the names were 
not too clear, but visually seen were 
Jimmy Dorsey, Count Basie, and Sy 
Oliver. The tunes played were “Song 
Of India”, “This Love of Mine”, 
“Sunny Side of the Street”, ‘Marie’, 
“Yes Indeed”, “There Are Such 
Things”, and ‘Tuxedo Junction”. 

All-in-all, this was a grand tribute to 
a man who gave much to music and 
who will be sorely missed. 


GUIDE TO JAZZ 


_Hugues Panassié’s new book, “Guide 

To Jazz” has just been published over 
here. As yet I have not seen any men- 
tion of it in either Metronome or Down 
Beat, so this review may be the first by 
an American. For those who like all 
jazz and who judge a musician by 
whether he plays well or not, rather than 
by the style he plays. this book is a 
necessity. It is a pity however that 
Panassié is no more broadminded than 
Leonard Feather, for he omits in his 
Guide almost as many worthwhile musi- 
cians as Feather does in his Encyclo- 
pedia. There is also a lot of space 
wasted on artists who are not worthy 
of mention, and it becomes apparent 
that if Feather favours the modernists. 
Panassié shows bias towards colour. 

In the biographies of modern musi- 
cians Panassié states that as they now 
play bop, they do not play jazz any- 
more. To be so biased in this day and 
age ridiculous! I appreciate 
Panassié’s feelings for early jazz. and I 
think that he is one of the few best 
qualified to write about it, but in slight- 
ing the modernists he has also ommitted 


TOMMY DORSEY 


biographies of all the splendid European 
modernists; especially those of his own 
country. 

Let us hope that the next Encyclo- 
pedia (by whom I wonder ?) will include 
all musicians past and present, regardless 
of style and without the inclusion of 
personal opinion. 


DIXIE HOLIDAY 


The recent Carnegie Hall concert 
called “A Dixie Holiday” presented 
some of our old favourites in person. 
Of the group led by Max Kaminsky, 
John S. Wilson in the New York Times 
says “Kaminsky is one of the most 
satisfying of trumpet players and he 
was in excellent form .. . He led the 
ensembles crisply and his solos were 
almost invariably beautifully developed. 
flowing statements.” His group had Vic 
Dickenson, Eddie Barefield, Dick Carey, 
Arvell Shaw, and George Wettling. Also 
appearing was Willie “The Lion” 
Smith complete with cigar playing that 
“stride” piano. As always Willie was a 
joy to watch and a pleasure to hear. 
Tony Parenti, with a quartet including 
Dick Wellstood, Milt Hinton and Tony 
Spargo, proved that he is a master of 
the Rags and is one of the most know- 
ing of all the white New Orleanians— 
his version of “Maple Leaf Rag” was 
pure art. Also heard were Stan Rubin's 
Tigertown Five (led by Jack Butler). 
singer Barbara Lea, clarinettist Sol 
Yaged, and drummer Cozy Cole. 


OPEN EVERY 
EVENING 


sessions commence 7.30 p.m. 


EUROPE’S HUB OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
THE 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


at Mack’s, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
THREE RESIDENT BANDS 
j.1UMPHREY LYTTELTON 
CHRIS BARBER 


(LuB DETAILS FROM 
H.L.C. 

8 Gt. Chapel Street, 
London, W.1. 
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(Sundays 7.15 p.m.). SANDY BROWN GER 7494 
and sessions from all top Traditional Bands 
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ONE SWEET 
LETTER 
FROM YOU 


REQUEST ITEMS 
Dear Sir, 

I was pleased to note that in your 
December number the critics voted 
Jimmy Rushing’s LP the best vocal LP 
of the year. 

Whilst we're on the subject of vocal 
blues, will someone kindly persuade 
London to release the Joe Turner “Boss 
of the Blues” album issued in the States 
by Atlantic. According to American 
sources of information, this LP shows 
Turner in his finest form, so how about 
it London ? 

N. B. PEAKE 
Horsforth, Leeds. 


CRUX CRITICORUM 


Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations on another good 
Christmas edition of “Jazz Journal” — 
still the best jazz periodical I have seen. 
Amidst the welter of pseudo—*hep cat” 
jargon, which has come with the com- 
mercialisation of jazz, the ‘Melody 
Maker” and “Jazz Journal” lead the few 
publications which do not pander to 
those who would violate the austere 
virginity of the English language. 

One of the most enjoyable pieces of 
music which I heard during 1956 was a 
composition of Frank Wess’ titled “Flute 
Juice’, and played by Wess and the 
Basie orchestra. Another satisfying ex- 
perience was a wonderful Lionel Hamp- 
ton concert. Easily pleased. | was de- 
lighted with the work of Milt Jackson 
and the Modern Jazz Quartet. 

I now see the error in taste of which 
I have been guilty. Trying to play jazz 
on a flute or a vibraphone is like trying 
to play Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet on a 
kazoo with skiffle accompaniment. Wess, 
Hampton and Jackson are musical char- 
latans—or so Stanley Dance would have 
us believe. It’s only one step from here 
to prove that you can’t play jazz on a 
saxophone. 

I shall start the new year afresh. 
Instead of all those Hampton and M.J.Q. 
records, I'll order Slim Gaillard’s 
“Chicken Rhythm” (it must be good be- 
cause it convulses the children, and the 
cats must have had a great time making 
the chicken noises). Mother tells me 
cats miaow, but she’s a square. I'll sell 
that Wess Quintet LP with Benny 
Powell and Jimmy Jones and buy that 
78 by the Mills Brothers (“If you don't 
dig the Mills Brothers, you, of course, 
hardly deserve a Merry Christmas”). 
Mother wants me to buy this because 


she read L & P’s quote from it: “Here 
comes the drums, da-da-de- dum, hot 
clarinet, best you can get. 

Stanley Dance has always been one of 
my favourite jazz writers. His listing 
of recent American recordings is invalu- 
able, and his writings have, until lately, 
always pleased me. Suddenly he has 
changed. Am I going mad, or is Mr. 
Dance getting old ? 

The superbly satirical Nicholls, Keith 
Goodwin, and our old friend Panassi¢é 
are always satisfying. Veteran Traill, with 
his colleague Max Jones, is always a re- 
liable writer. 

Gerald Lascelles, who reviews every- 
thing from early Waller to late Parker. 
is an unknown quantity. Last month he 
said “Of revival bands I find the Dixie- 
land ones the least pleasing.”, and pro- 
ceeded to pan the Alex Welsh band. This 
band, along with the Mick Mulligan 
group, is the only revivalist group I find 
pleasing. The record under review, 
“King of the Zulus”, is. I think, the finest 
British jazz record I have ever heard. 

The musicianship of these two groups, 
better than that of any other “trad” 
bands, leads to exciting and worthwhile 
jazz. Archie Semple, the Welsh band’s 
clarinettist, is to me the most exciting 
musician in Europe. Roy Crimmins, 
who seems to have dropped his pre- 
dominantly “white” style, is certainly the 
best trombonist playing in a British 
small group, and his muted work is ex- 
quisite. The two of them combined in 
a recent broadcast on a_ version of 
“Queen Bess” that sounded so American 
in conception and so tasteful in ideas 
that it would have delighted the Rabbit 
himself. Fred Hunt and Ronnie Duff. 
the two pianists, could hold their own 
very commendably with the American 
school of Sutton, Schroeder and Sulli- 
van. Ian Christie is a sure-footed musi- 
cian who knits any ensemble together. 
and produces some fine solos. Mick 
Mulligan, surely one of Our most sen- 
sitive trumpet-players, has developed a 
beautiful tone, and he and Alex are both 
perfect leads for their own groups. The 
combination of Mulligan’s policy and 
Frank Parr’s ideas for the band seems 
to be paying off. Why doesn’t Decca 
put these two groups together for a 
Condon-styled session? 

The nice thing about the Dixieland 
musician is that he is usually not con- 
ceited, nor is he carrying the black man’s 
burden for him. It is not easy to forget 
the severe attack made by Albert 
McCarthy (that arch-exponent of “Old 


Black Joe-manship”) on Roy Crimmins, 
because Crimmins sang something about 
“all the darkies gather round”. It was 
generally conceded that McCarthy 
finally won his point by later publishing 
a full-page picture of a gentlemen’s con- 
venience in Louisiana marked “Whites 
Only” 
STEVE VOCE 
Old Colwyn 


JUDGMENT ON LEWIS 

Dear Sir, 

| have read with interest the critics 
choice of the top ten records of the 
vear and especially like the choice of 
Graham Boatfield (1 am glad to see 
Louis Armstrong is not listed). I do 
not agree however with his unkind re- 
marks about George Lewis. It is impos- 
sible to judge George Lewis and his 
band from the records that have been 
issued in Britain, as they are nearly all 
either badly recorded or recorded a long 
time ago. Recently I heard on “Voice of 
America” a recording of George Lewis 
and his New Orleans Stompers which 
was made in 1954 (there are hardly any 
records of George Lewis in this country 
recorded later than 1951). I have now 
obtained this record from America and 
consider that this is some of the finest 
New Orleans jazz I have ever heard and 
excellently recorded too. Has Graham 
Boatfield heard any up-to-date record- 
ings of George Lewis ? 


J. M. JUDGE 
Ipswich 


ON WITH THE DANCE 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to Allen J. McKenna’s 
letter which appeared in your January 
issue, may | appeal to you to cease pub- 
lishing such vitriolic attacks on your 
contributors. Be fair minded and im- 
partial by all means. invite fair comment. 
but please, I beg you, spare us these 
fanatical ravings, 

L subscribe to your excellent maga- 
zine for the privilege of reading the 
frank and honest criticisms of Mr. 
Dance and his colleagues. They are paid 
to express their opinions and obviously 
do so with ability, otherwise the Journal 
would have no circulation. On the other 
hand, you do not employ Mr. McKenna. 
nor do I pay my two shillings to dis- 
cover what that worthy thinks is Jazz. 
In other words, the critic’s function is 
to criticise or praise — in whatever 
terms he thinks fit; our privilege as 
readers is to suggest and advise, “lightly 
and politely’. 

[I do not always agree with Mr. 
‘Dance’s views (nor with those of the 
principal target of the mud-slingers. 
Miss Wood) but hope he will continue 
his policy of frank but sincere comment 
without being intimidated by McKenna 
and his kind. 

In conclusion may I point out that any 
reader who so far oversteps the bounds 
of common courtesy as to describe a 
“Journal” critic as “a man who's halt- 
deaf” is, albeit unwittingly, forcimg an 
even greater insult upon the Editor by 
the inference that he knows so little 
about his own paper as to employ a man 
of little ability. 

HARRY SIMMONDS 
London, E.2. 
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Barbee, Lucile and Morgan Babb (spiritua’). 
Yes, call Him by His name and St-aighten 
‘em, Lord NASHBORO 591 

Barbarin, Paul. Eh la bas; Fidgety feet; Walk 
through the streets; Just a litte while to stay 
here; Just a closer walk with Thee; Clarinet 
Marmalade. Sharkey Bonano: She's crying for 
me; Missouri waltz; Land o’dreams; Indiana: 
Alice Blue Gown; That neculiar rag 

RIVERSIDE 12-217 

Barnet, Charlie. Blue hound bus greys; Things 

ain't what they used to be: Argo; Who's your 


hoosier; Rose room; I love you; Sleepytime 
zal: Keep the home fires burning; Bunny: 
Atlantic hop VERVE V—2027 
Basie, Count (1939-1950). Tootie: How long 


blues; Way back blues; Harvard blues; Bug’e 
b'ues; Take me back. baby; The golden bul!et; 
Nobody knows: Royal Garden b ues: I'm gonna 
move to the outskirts of town: Birdland b'ues 

COLUMBIA CL 9)1 


Bechet, Sidney. I'm through, goodbye; Waste 
no tears; Dardanella; I never knew; Broken 
windmill; Without a home. Albert Nicho'as: 


Buddy Bolden’s b!ues: No pa lemme ca: Les 
ognons; Salee dame; Wolverine blues; Albert's 
blues RIVERSIDE 12-217 
Belvin, Jessie. Goodnight, my love; I want you 
with me Christmas MODERN 1005 
Brooks, Hadda. O!d man river; Close your 
eyes MODERN 1098 
Burns. Ralph (p: Jimmy Doe, g: Clyde Lombardi, 
b: Osie Johnson, d). Spring sequence; It might 
as well be spring: Spring is here; Sprang: Echo 
of spring; Bijou; Gina; Perpetual motion; Lover 


come back to me; Autobahn b‘ues: Spring in 
Naples JAZZTONE J—1228 
Carbo, Leonard. Sentimental journey blues; My 
love, your love ATLANTIC 1119 
Calhoun, Chuck and Atlantic A‘l-Stars (instr.) 
Hey, tiger; Barrel house ATLANTIC 1120 
Calloway, Cab. St. James Infirmary; The 
honevdripper; Blues in the night: Miss Otis 
regrets; Chop, chop, Charlie Chan; The 
jumpin’ jive; Minnie the Moocher: The ghost 


of Smoky Joe; Let’s take the long way home: 


Ut da zay; Geechy Joe; Easie was a lady 
EPIC LN 326 

Carney, Harry. Ghost of a chance: Take the 
A train: We're in love again; Chalmeu: 


It had to be you; 


Moonlight on the ganges:; 
VERVE V—2028 


Fantasy; I got it bad 


Cohorts, The (instr.) Piippin’ and floppin’: 
Country b!ues NOTE 20091 
Cole, Diana. So much rockin’ to do: The 
vodelin’ blues JOSIE 808 
Cresby, Bob (incl. Charlie Teagarden, Abe 
Lincoln, Eddie Miller, Matty Mat‘ock 
Smokey Mary: Dogtown b:ues: Honky tonk 


train blues: Louise, Louise; What's new?; The 
old spinning wheel; Skater’s waltz: Big noise 
from Winnetka: Milk Cow blues: Vieni, vieni: 
Gin Mill blues; South Rampart Street parade 
CORAL CRL 57062 

Davison, Wild Bill (ct; Ralph Sutton, Baby Dodds 
Albert Nicholas, etc.) Why was I born?; Just 
a gigolo; Yesterdays; She’s funny that way: 
Ghost of a chance; When your lover has gone: 
Hotter than that: St. Louis blues; Swingin’ 
down the lane: Avalon; Shimmesha wabb'e; 
As long as I live RIVERSIDE 12-211 
ct; Eph Resnick, tb: Joe Harry, c; Dean 
Dewberry, p; Charlie Trager, b; Eddie Phyfe. 
d: Helen Ward. voc.) Wi'd Bill b’ues: South 
Wolverine blues; I can’t give you anyth:ng 


but love; Everybody stomp; Thinking of you; 


marching in. Dixieland 
Halen, Dick Oxtot, cts; 
Charles Sonnanstine, tb; Bill Napier, c; Eph 
Resnick, p; Jann Carroil, bjo; Gene May), 
tuba; Tom Hyer, d.) Mama don’t allow: 
Sidewalk blues; Riverside blues; Buddy's habits; 


When the Saints zo 
Rhythm Kings (Carl 


Over in the glory.and; Dirty bottom stomp; 
Nobody knows you when you're down and out 
JAZZTONE J—1232 

Day, Dave. Blue; Calynso rock KAPP 163 
DiViard, Varetta. One more time: I can’t he!p 
myself GROOVE 0177 
Dixon, Willie. 29 ways; The pain in my heart 
CHECKER 3851 

Domino, Fats. What's the reason not 


pleasing you; Blue Monday 
IMPERIAL 5417 


Dynamo, Skinny ('!') So long, so long; Jingle 


bells EXCELLO 2097 
ElVington, Duke (so‘oist showcases, full band) 
Frustration; Cotton tail; Day dream; Deep 


purple etc. BETHLEHEM BCP 6005 
(p; Ray Nance, tp; Johnny Hodges, as; Jimmy 
Hamilton, c; plus tb, b, d.) Way back blues; 
Where’s the music?; Rubber bottom; Play the 
blues and go PENTAPE RT—800 


Flowers, Phil. What it means to be blue; I'm 
a lover man HOLLYWOOD 1070 
Futch, Wally. She loves me so; My _ baby’s 
comin’ home CHART 632 
Gee, Matthew (tb; with Kenny Dorham, tp; 


Frank Foster, ts, etc.) Out of nowhere; I'll 
remember April; Joram: Sweet Georgia Brown; 
Lover man; Gee!; Kingston lounge; The boys 


from Brooklyn RIVERSIDE 12-221 
Gene and Eunice. Bom bom Lulu: Hi diddle 
diddle ALADDIN 3351 


Getz, Stan (ts; Horace Silver, p; Jimmy Raney, 
zg: Tommy Poiter, b; Roy Haynes, d.) Yvette; 
Wi'd wood; Melody Express; Penny; Potter's 
luck; Split kick; (Al Haig and Tiny Kahn 
replace Silver and Haynes; Potter out): 
Rubberneck; Mosquito kneesffi (Getz, Haig, 
Potter, Haynes): Sweetie pie; Hershey bar; 
Getz: Silver; Joe Calloway, b; Walter Bolden, 
d.): Tootsie roll; For stomners on'y 
JAZZTONE J—1230 

train; Behind the sun 

CHECKER 848 
Keen on doggin’; Bad dream 
DUKE 165 
Broken heart of 


Gibson, Daddyo. Night 


Gordon, Roscoe. 


Happyland Singers (Spiritual) 
mine; I’m going through 

SPECIALITY 901 

Dest nation love; Tell a wha’e 

ATCO 6081 

Hawkins, Coleman (arr. Billy Byers) Body and 

soul; Little girl blues; I never knew; Dinner 

for one, p'ease, James: The Bean stalks again: 

His very own blues; The day you came along: 

Have you met Miss Jones?: The essence of 

you; There'll never be another you; I'm 

shooting high; 
VICTOR LPM 1281 
If it’s a sunny Sunday; Lover 


Harris, Wynonie. 
of a tale 


Heywood, Eddie. 


MERCURY 71014 
Hightower, Donna. He's my baby; | ain't gonna 
tell RPM 481 


Hope, Eddie and the Manish Boys. A foo! no 


MARILYN 804 


more; Lost child 
Hubbary, Muvva Guitar. Ponytail: Congo 
mombo ABC-PARA 9774 
34 


RALSTON 
Hughes, Spike (with Co!eman, Hawkins, Benny 
Carter, Dicky Wels, Red Allen, etc.) 


Nocturne; Pastoral; Bugle Call rag: Fireboard: 
Arabesque; Fanfare; Music at midnight; Air in 
D flat; Donegal Crad’e song; How come you 
do me; Sweet sorrow blues: Sweet Sue 
LONDON LL 1387 


Hurricane Harry. Pennsylvania b ues: The last 


meal OKEH 7074 
James, Etta ‘*‘Miss Peaches’’. Good lookin’; 
Then Vl care MODERN 1007 


Jazz Experiment (Charlie Mingus, p and b; John 
La Porta, as and c; Ted Macero, bs; Jackson 
Wiley, cello; Cleam DeRosa, d; ‘‘Oliver King’, 
tp.) Spur of the moment; 4 hands: Thrice 
upon a theme; Trigoly pogo; Stormy weather; 
Minor intrusion; Abstractions 

JAZZTONE  J-1226 

Johnson, Buddy. Kool kitty (instr.); 

don'tcha stop it! (vocal Ella Johnson) 
MERCURY 

Wanna be free; Yes, I do 

CLUB 1013 
No stone 

DOT 15512 
Choo ohoo ch boogie; Ain't 

but us chickens 

MERCURY 71023 

Kenny and Moe. Can't help myself; You're 

gonna miss me when I’m gone 
DE LUXE 6106 

Knight, Marie (Spiritual) The storm is passing 

over; Jesus walks with me; O, Lord, remember 


T1017 
Johnson, Phil. 
Johnson, Ray. Love a la mode; 
unturned 
Jordan, Louis. 
nobody here 


me; etc. MERCURY MG 20196 
Krazy Kats. Travelin’ light; Tuxedo Junction 
NOTE 20002 

Lester, Lazy. I'm gonna leave you, baby; 


Lester’s stomp (instr. ftg. harmonica) 
EXCELLO 2095 


Little Walter. Take me back; It’s too late, 
brother 

CHECKER 852 

Metronome All Stars 1956 (In order of 


appearance: Art B!akey, Charlie Mingus, Billy 
Taylor, Tal Farlow, Zoot Sims, Eddie Bert, 
Serge Chaloff, Cheodore C. Cohen, Tony Scott, 


Al Cohn, Lee Konitz, Thad Jones): Billie’s 
bounce. Count Basie (big band, Ella 
Fitzgerald, vocal): April in Paris; (big band, 
E'‘la and Joe Williams, vocals) Every day I 
have the blues; (small band, Ella and Joe 
Williams, vocals) Party blues; (big band) 
Basie’s back in town; George Wallington: 
Lady Fair CLEF C—743 
Mitchell, Joe Ann. I'll make it up; I’m walking 
out on you DUKE 161 
Modern Giants (Don E'liott, Winding, Stitt, 


Mulligan, Wallington, S:lver, Brew Moore, 
Max Roach) Wallington’s godchild; Bop city: 
Steepy bop; Crossing the channel; Sancho 


Panza; Hooke’s tours; Loose walk; Pink satin 
JAZZTONE J—1231 
Monk, Thelonious (p; Oscar Pettiford, b; Art 
Blakey, d.) Liza; Just you, just me: Memories 
of you; You are too beautiful; Honeysuck‘e 
rose; Tea for two; Darn that dream 
RIVERSIDE 12-209 
Hickory dickory dock; Just to 
hold my hand SPECIALITY 590 
NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
Armstrong, Louis tp, with Trummy Young, Ed 
Hall, Billy Kyle, Dale Jones, b, Barrett Deems): 


Myles, Big Boy. 
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Indiana; Mack the Knife; Whispering; Bugle 
Blues; Ole Miss 
Condon, Eddie (Wid  Biil Davison, Lou 
McGarity, Peanuts Hucko, Bud Freeman, Gene 
Schroeder, Jack Lesberg, Cliff Leeman): 
D:ppermouth b!ues; Bye and bye; Squeeze me: 
Struttin’ with some barbecue; Big butter and 
egg man COLUMBIA CL 931 
Brubeck, Dave (p, with Paul Desmond, Norman 
Bates, Joe Dodge): In your own sweet way; 
Two-part contention; Take the “‘A’’ train; I'm 
in a dancing mood. J. J. Johnson and Kai 
Winding (tb; Dick Katz, p: Biil Crow, b; Rudy 
Collins, d.): Lover come back to me; True 
blue tromboniums COLUMBIA CL932 
Ellington, Duke (full orchestra) Newport Jazz 
trestival Suite; Jeep's blues: Dimunedo and 
crescendo in blue COLUMBIA CL 934 
Take the ‘‘A’’ Train; Sophisticated lady: I got 
it bad; Skin deep Clayton, Buck (tp. with 
J. J. Johnson, Coleman Hawkins, Dick Katz, 
p. Benny Moten, b, Ose Johnson, d.): You 
can depend on me; Newnort jump; In a 
me..otone COLUMBIA CL 933 
Parenti, Tony (c, ftg. Wild Bill Davison, Ralph 
Sutton, Baby Dodds, George Wettling); Grace 
and beauty; Hiawatha rag; Praline; Swipesy 
cakewa.k; Sunflower drag; Hysterics rag; 
Ccawfish crawl: Entertainer’s rag; Lily rag; 
Nonsense rag; Cataract; Redhead rag 
RIVERSIDE 12-205 
Parks, Bobby. Once upon a t ime, Suggie, duggie, 
boogie baby JOSIE 806 
Potpourri of Jazz. Peterson, Oscar: Rough 
ridin’; What's new’. Machito with Flip Phillips: 
Tanga; Caravan.JAPT All Stars: Jam_ session 
for a dancer. Machito with Flin and Charlie 
Parker: No noise. Teddy Wilson: Lady be 
good. George Wallington: Thoroughbred: 
Without reservation. Machito Filip 
Phillips: F:ying home; Bucabu 
VERVE V—2032 
Reese, Della. In the meantime; The more I see 
you JUBILEE 5263 
Relf, Bobby. I'm not afraid; Little fool 
DOT 15510 
Riverside History of Classic Jazz (10 Vo's.. 2 
vo's per 12°’ LP.) Backgrounds: Royal drums 
of the Abatutsi; Abatutsi girls’ songs; Lobertina: 
Street cries of Charleston; Shuckin’ sugar 
(Blind Lenon_ Jefferson); I'm going to Heaven 
if it takes my life (Rev. J. M. Gates): Stidus 
trombonus (Sodero’s Military Band), Ragtime 
Orio'e (Fred Van Ens) Vol. 1 
Ragtime: At a Georgia Camp Meeting: The 
Cascades (Joplin); Frog Legs Rag (Scott); 
American Beauty Rag (Lamb): Perfect Rag 
(Morton); Atlanta Rag (Davenport) Vol. 2 
The Blues: Titanic man blues (Rainey); St 
Louis blues (Bessie Smith); Blues for Rampart 
Street (Ida Cox); Around the clock  b'ues 
(Chippie Hill); Risin’ high water (Jefferson): 
Rig Bill biues (Broonzy) Vol. 3 
New Orleans Style: Froggie Moore (Oliver): The 
Pearls (Morton); Steady Roll (Morton): Livery 
stab'e blues (N.O.R.K.); Blue grass blues 
(Original Memphis Melody Boys): Cake 
waiking babies (Red Onion Jazz Babies) 
Vol. 4 


Roozie Woogie: No. 29 (Wesley Wallace); The 
Fives (Yancey); Blue boogie (Lofton); Far ago 
b.ues (Meade Lux Lewis); South Side Shuffle 
(Hodes); Lone Star Blues (Pete Johnson) 
Vol. 5 
South Side Chicago: Oh, daddy (Johnny Dodds 
and Parham); Salty dog (Keppard); Mama 
stayed out (Barrelhouse Five); Careless love 
(State St. Ramblers); Jackass blues (Lovie 
Austin); Memphis maybe man (Doc Cook) 
Vol. 6 
Chicago Style: Everybody loves my _ baby 
(Stomp Six); Royal Garden blues (The 
Wolverines); When my sugar walks down the 
street (The Wolverines); China Boy (Charles 
Pierce); Friars Point Shuffle (Jungle Kings): 
Up the Country (Wingy Manone) Vol 
Harlem: Hariem Strut (James P. Johnson): 
Mama's got the blues (Fats Waller); Hock 
shop bues (Cliff Jackson); Midnight stomp 
(C‘arence Williams); Rainy Nights (Duke 
E!!:ngton); Hop off (Fletcher Henderson) 
Vol. 
New York Style: Sweet lovin’ mama (Original 
Memphis Five); Sweet man _ (California 
Ramb’ers); Stampede (Red and Miff’s Stom- 
pers); Eccentric (Wild Bill Davison); Yank's 
biues (Yank Lawson); Lonesome road (Muggsy 
Spanier) Vol. 9 
New Orleans Revival: Weary blues (Kid Ory): 
Make me a pallet (Bunk Johnson); Careless 
love (George Lewis); Antigua blues (Lu 
Watters): Dawn Club joys (Bob Helm); St 
James Infirmary (Dixieland Rhythm Kings) 


Vol. 10 

RIVERSIDE 

ti Nightingal (Spiritual) Burying 
ground: In my mind PEACOCK 1763 


Shaw, Joy. Daddy, you lied to me. Wilburn 
Whitfield: Here I stand all alone 
SHOW TIME 
Smith, Floyd. Cudd'e up, honey; Nine hundred 
miles MARK 1041 
Smith, Ocie. S!ow walk: Forbidden fruit 
CADENCE 1304 
Spanier, Muggsy. Darktown Strutters’ ball; St 
James Infirmary; When the Saints go marching 
in: Jazz me blues; Tin roof blues; Muskrat 
ramb!e PENTAPE RT—600 
Sullivan, Maxine (voc.: Charlie Shavers, tp: 
Buster Bailey, c: Russe!! Procope. as: Billy 
Kyle, p: Aaron Be!l, b; Specs Powell, d; Jack 
Malone: If I had a ribbon bow: Loch Lomond 
Oh, no, John: Windy: Wraggle Tagg'e: 
Gipsies: Jackie boy: Barbara Allen: Brown 
Bird singing; Flow gently, sweet rhythm 
JAZZTONE J—1229 
Sutton, Ralph (p); George Wettling, d.) A Flat 
dream; African ripples; Drop me off in Harlem: 
Fascination: Love me or leave me: I'm comin’ 
Virginia; Sugar Rose: Bee's knees; Dill 
pickles; White wash man: Carolina in the 
morning; St. Louis b'ues RIVERSIDE 12-212 
Taylor, Jesse. It's a sure sign; Why sit around 
and cry? ECHOIC 17297 
Taylor, Sam. Congo mombo: I'll get by 
M-G-M_ 12404 
The big beat; Sam’s blues; Road runner; etc 
12” LP) M-G-M E 3473 


Terry, Clark (tp; Mike Simpson, ts; Bob <Acri, 
p: Earl Backus, Remo Biondi, g: Mel Schmidt 
b.) Caravan; Basin Street; Candy; Taking a 
chance on love; Something borrowed and blue; 
Daylight express PENTAPE RT-900 

Tharpe, Sister Rosetta (Spiritual!) Jericho: | shall 
know Him; All Alone; When they ring the 
go'den bell; etc. (12'’ LP) 

MERCURY MG 2020! 

Thompson, Sonny. Low down; Lost in this great 
big city KING 4992 

Vaughan, Sarah. I've got a new heartache: The 
banana boat song 

MERCURY 71020 

Washington, Dinah. To love and be loved: All 
because of you MERCURY 7I0I8 

Ward, Clara (Spiritual) Redeemed; Pay day 

DUKE 213 

Waters, Muddy. Just to be with you; I got to 


find my baby CHESS 1644 
Williams, Andre. Just because of a kiss: Bacon 
fat EPIC 9196 


Witherspoon, Jimmy. My girl Ivy; Still in love 
ATCO 6084 
Woods, Pearl. [I can’t wait; Let the good things 
start DOT 15508 
This month prerecorded tapes are included for 
the first time, for details of which grateful 
acknowledgement is made to Jack Tracy's review 
in “‘Down Beat’’. These are originals. See under 
E'ington, Spanier and Terry 
There has been a request for more details of 
records falling in the ‘‘Spiritual’’ category. The 
number of items is accordingly increased and the 
category indicated after the artist's name 
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the Tatum approach; Mel has a firm 
classical background and technique which 
lend themselves readily to this music, 
whilst Previn only loosely applies the 
technical aspect of this approach; 
frankly there are few pianists alive today 
who could do more than approximate to 
Tatum’s concept of jazz. and most of 
those are content to exploit their techni- 
cal ability without reference to the 
supreme master. 

It is always potentially dangerous to 
the field of competition when = an 
individual sets a lead or standard which 
is too far in advance of the rest of the 
runners or performers. It strikes me that 
this is just what has happened to piano 
jazz in the two decades that Art Tatum 
has dominated the scene. The creative 
and formative impulse has not died, but 
has been overshadowed by his unlimited 
power to improvise on jazz themes. He 
has opened up new realms of thought 
new ideas of rhythm and harmony— 
which might otherwise have never been 
admitted as jazz, and he has successfully 
devoted a lifetime to the perfection of 
piano jazz. We can hope that the wealth 
of recorded works which he has perovet- 
uated in the last few years will soon be 
made available to collectors in England. 
His life’s work is a challenge to the 
creative jazzmen who come after. and I 
pray that somewhere someone will have 
the courage to take up this challenge 
and develop his style of music to a logical 
conclusion. 

Art Tatum was a musician’s musician, 
and as such we can be confident that his 
memory will never die. His life was an 
inspiration to many, and his death will 
be mourned by everyone who was asso- 
ciated with him, or who knew his music. 
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aware of another rarity in this category. 
Victor 25808 was originally scheduled to 
couple “ooo-OOOH Boom!” (21129-1) 
with “Pop- Corn Man” (015538-1) by 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. 
After scheduling, for some reason the 
title “Always and Always” (21130-1) was 
substituted for “Pop-Corn Man”, and 
most extant copies of 25808 bear this 
substituted coupling. Despite RCA- 
Victor’s official statement that the 
original coupling was never pressed or 
released, a few copies of 25808 bearing 
the “Pop-Corn Man” coupling are in 
collectors’ hands. 


6. Different titles and artists, both sides. 
Coiumbia’s “Frank Teschemacher” 
album of reissues, before the war, in- 
cluded a pair of dubbings of Paramount 
masters: Columbia 35950, by Charles 
Pierce and his Orchestra: “Nobody’s 
Sweetheart” and “Sister Kate”. Later 
pressings of this catalogue number, 
however, were of Eddie Condon’s 
Quartet “Indiana” (W401035) and “Oh, 
Baby!” (W400899). 


The various pressings of HRS 1003 
and 1004 are another case in point. The 
original pressings were the original 
issues of Jimmy MacPartland’s Squirrels 
Decca matrices (see New Hot Disco- 
graphy, p. 453). After Decca itself issued 
the MacPartland titles, these numbers 
were reassigned by HRS to 4 Swing 
matrices by Rex Stewart and his Feet- 
warmers (see N.H.D., p 515). HRS 
further complicated it by later 
re-repressing these catalogue numbers 
with different Stewart couplings. 


7. Different companies contemporan- 
eously issuing the same label name and 


numbers. The Puritan label is the out- 
standing example of this practice (see 
column, May 1956). Both the New York 
Recording Laboratories (Port Washing- 
ton, Wis.; producers of the Paramount 
latel of the 1920s) and the Bridgeport 
‘Die and Machine Co. put out a Puritan 
label during the period 1921-25, with 
the same numerical series, but over 
much of this span they each issued dif- 
ferent material on corresponding cata- 
logue numbers. “Nyrl” Puritan 11235 is 
by Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra 
“Gulf Coast Blues” (1413-1) and “Down 
Hearted Blues” (1406-2). BD&M Puritan 
“When Will The Sun Shine For Me” 
11235 is by the Frisco Svncopators: 
(1430 A) and “Falling” (1430 B). 


8. Re-use of the same catalogue series 
years later. English Parlophone has 
been repeating its catalogue numbers of 
78 rpm releases, duplicating numbers 
originally used in the 1920s. PaE R.3257 
(first) was “Soapstick Blues” (9765) and 
“How Do You Like It Blues” (9763), by 
Arthur Sims and his Creole Roof 
Orchestra, a 1926 recording of American 
Okeh origin. I presume this was an 
R.3000 series reserved for a compara- 
‘ively small block of releases at that 
time. Later they started another R-series 
at much lower numbers, and by the late 
1940s had reached R.3000 again. Instead 
of stopping here and skipping to some 
other number to avoid duplication of 
the earlier series, they went blithely 
ahead, so that PaE R.3257 was assigned 
a second time. By coincidence, it is also 
a fine jazz disc: ““Memphis Blues” (CE 
12787-1) and “Maple Leaf Rag” (CE 
12787-1) by Humphrey Lyttelton and his 
Band. So there are two R 3257’s worth 
a spot in your collection. 
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5/-. Bold Type 6d per word 
PHOTOPEN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


Caters for amateur photogranhers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for both 
sexes who wish to correspond and exchange 
photos with other amateurs. Send s.a.e. and Sd 
stamps for full details to Photopen (Z), March 
Street, Burnley, Lancs. 


Hines HRS. Morton Generals. Ory Cresents, 


others, sell, or trade for LPs—Nelson, 223 
Ontario Street, Ant 9, St. Catharines, Ont, 
Canada 


“85 TRADITIONAL 78's and LP’s for sale. 
Several deletions, s.a.e. FREEMAN, 37, 
Greville Hall, London, N.W.6 

SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS, all ages, everv- 
where. Recommended since 1943. Testimonials 
and details free — FRIENDLY FOLK 
ASSOCIATION. Upnorth Street. Brighton. 

WANTED — Will purchase LAUREL AND 
HARDY — British Co'umbia DX370& Advise 
Price. Condition. J. HOLLAND. 186 KENT 
STREET. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

Glenn Miller Discogravhy — Revised Edition. 
1956. Over 100 pages giving comn'ete detai's 
every record on which Miller ever nlaved with 
own and other bands including A. E. F. Band, 
1924-1944. Complete. authoritative, up-to-date, 
Life story. notes, photogranhs. Limited 
printing! 10/6 (by vost, 11/3d) — Honorary 
Secretary, Miller Society 3, Great Percy Street, 
W.C.1. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker 
Street, London, N.W.1, Founded 1940. Mem 
bers everywhere. Write for particulars. 
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THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 
Corporation Street, Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 

FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life partners. 
Every district. All ages. Photo Service. Write 
for fascinating detai!s and Brochure of actual 
photographs. —- Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 

UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign, rare 
discs, including MANY WALLERS. Also good 
value slightly-used LPs, some cool. We are 
keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before 
we go mad. — GEORGE AND STAN, 
MUSIC HAVEN, 50 PRINCESS STREET, 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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The Swing Shop Page 


A BELATED 


WELCOME! 


to 
EDDIE CONDON 
and his band 


from 


THE DAVE CAREY BAND, 
THE STREATHAM JAZZ CLUB 


and 


THE SWING SHOP 


come again soon ! 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREAT NEW ORLEANS TROMBONIST 


and his Creole Jazz Band 


ORY 1944/45 KID ORY 1954 Extended Play ORY 
cam ” Ory’s Boogie, St. Louis 
Vol. | LDGO55 10” R.P.M. 12° L.P. 334 R.P.M. LAGI2004 EPG 1006 
Vol. 11 LDG 194] Saint's“ Muskrat 
10” 334 R.P.M, 1170/1171 March, Wolverine Blues, arinet EPG 1035 12th Street Rag, Savoy 
Marmalade,, i’ve found a new baby, Blues. 


Maple Leaf Rag, Yellow Cog Blues, 


That’s a plenty. HH 

iy 

AN 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3. Tel. : KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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